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Life’s race is a handicap. No one 
has every advantage all the time, 
and every one has disadvantage sometimes. ‘‘ Every 
man I meet is my master at some point,’’ says 
Emerson. But he is never master at all points. 
Youth and old age are in their way handicaps ; so 
are health and wealth, as well as poverty and in- 
firmity. Two things, then, are to be remembered. 
In some direction each one of us may win high suc- 
cess—whether our name be Washington or Helen 
Keller; in some other direction our neighbor is 
handicapped, and we must make due allowances and 
judge him leniently. 


A Handicap Race 


— 


Inner life will show itself outwardly. 
The life hid with Christ in God 
will take forms of expression that cannot be mis- 
taken. The secret life antagonistic to the spirit of 
the Bible will take unhelpful and base forms of ex- 
pression. The word of the Saviour is, ‘‘ By their 


Expressing 
the Inner Life 


fruits ye shall know them,.’’ We are daily .and 
hourly giving form to what we are inwardly and 
actually; Our Christian life cannot exist without 
showing itself. Choice in the modes of expression, 
in order that they shall fitly represent, and never 
misrepresent, the inner spirit, becomes a vital part 
of Christian living. 
= 

What we are thought of by others 
is of less importance than what we 
are. We are not responsible for the one, but we are 
responsible for the other. Persons who see us, or 
who know of our words and our work, may over- 
estimate us or underestimate us; but we are what 
we are, and there is no mistake as to that. Our 
desire and our struggle should be to be worthy of 
confidence, whether others see that we are, or do 
not see it. The motto of an old English family is : 
‘« It is enough to have deserved.’’ It might be said, 
‘<It is better to have deserved, and not won, than to 
have won, and not deserved.’’ Yet many care more 
for success than for the being worthy of success. 


Winning, 
or Deserving 


—— 


Integrity is prized by those who 
lack it as well as by those who have 
it. There is a certain commercial value in personal 
character, even though it cannot be purchased with 
money. Many who are themselves not willing to be 
bound by the laws of right, have increased confi- 
dence in those who are thus bound. A band of 
robbers would want an honest man for their treas- 
urer, The reputation of unflinching fidelity is a 
power in the world, even though so few are ready to 
strive for it. It is in this sense as well as in another 
that ‘‘a good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.’’ He who is in a position of responsi- 
bility before the world needs ‘‘ clean hands ’’ and 
‘a good report of them that are without.’’ If a 
man does not realize this himself, those whom he 
represents should realize it for him. Those who con- 
sent to be represented by one who lacks a good name 
are themselves not deserving of a good name, nor can 
they long retain one if they have it to begin with. 


Importance of a 
Good Name 


on 


What a man gives out, not what he 
keeps, determines his appearance 
in the eyes of the world. Beauty. brightness, color, 
consist, not in what a thing keeps, but in what it gives 
out. A well-known law of optics teaches us that a 
thing is seen, not in the color which it takes in and 
keeps, but in that color which it gives back again. 
The thing that we call red is the one which is, in 
one sense, blue ; that is, it takes in the blue rays 
and keeps them for itself, but gives back the 
red ones in color. Gold has kept all the green 
rays, and given back the yellow ones, so we think it 
is yellow. The object which we call black takes in 
every ray of light, and keeps them for itself, and we 
have strikingly enough seen in it the symbol of all 
evil. The object which we call white keeps nothing 
of the sun’s rays, but gives them all out again, and 
we have seen in it the symbol of all good. Soa 
man is seen and known, not by what he receives 
and keeps for himself, but for what he gives forth to 


As Others See Us 


others.. The rich man who keeps everything for 
himself is seen and known to be a poor, mean man, 
The wise man who holds haughtily his learning to 
himself will, in the judgment of men, be very apt to 
seem a proud fool. We are not what we take and 


keep and have, we are what we give. 


‘« Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 
Not by the wine drunk, but by the wine poured forth ; 
For life's strength standeth in life’s sacrifice, 
And whoso gives the most has most to give."’ 


CAB 
Victories Won, Yet Given. 


OU cannot eliminate the Roman soldier out of 
the New Testament. The social atmosphere 
of the time was military. The dominant race wasa 
body of soldiery the most perfect the world had ever 
seen. The greatest achievement the age recognized, 
was the winning of a battle. The supreme moment 
in a human life was the triumph of a successfiil 
general, who led his captives and carried his spoils 
along the Via Sacra to offer sacrifice in the holiest 
sanctuary of Rome, that of the Capitoline Jove, 
This was the ‘‘ triumph ’’ which was to furnish a new 
name for the world’s hours of loftiest exultation. 
Compared with -this the successes of the orator, the 
poet, or the great industrialist, were pale and color- 
less. Cicero makes the most of his own achievements 
in the Senate and the Forum. But even he is seen 
to feel that words are poor things in comparison with 
godlike action, and that of all forms of great action 
the conquest of the enemies of Rome on a field of 
stricken battle was to a Roman mind the greatest 
possible. 

How pervasive this Roman mode of thought had 
become in every part of the empire, is shown by the 
intensity of its influence in Judea. It reshaped the 
vulgar Messianic ideals of the Jews, and substituted 
a Jewish Cesar for the suffering Servant and the 
Prince of Peace, of the prophetic vision. It led the 
Jews to throng around Jesus in the earlier stages of 
his ministry, with the demand that he should employ 
his miraculous power for the overthrow of the ene- 
mies of Israel and the substitution of a Jewish empire 
of the same order. In a different and fam nobler 
way it molds the speech, and even the thought, of 
the New Testament. On nearly every page of that 
wonderful collection of books we meet the stamp of 
Rome. Judean peasants and Corinthian traders are 
taught to think of themselves in the terms of Rome’s 
military life and code. Their life is described as a 
fight with mightier powers than the Roman legionaries, 
For this fight they are bidden to equip themselves 
with weapons of the unseen kind, which correspond 
to those borne by the soldiers of the empire. The 
events of Christian living are paralleled with those. 
of acampaign. The gospel borrows the speech of 
Greece, but the thought and usage of Rome, to 
express its conceptions of Christian duty. And, 
above all, the central life is presented as a conflict 
with powers of darkness, and as ending in a triumph 
as real as any that ever a Roman conqueror enjoyed. 
And as the Roman soldier shared in the triumphal 
march of his general, and followed his chariot up the 
Via Sacra singing war-songs in the old Italian 





















370 (2) 
meters, which the Christian hymns afterwards re- 
vived ; so the Christian shares in the triumph of his 
Captain, as the latter brings many sons to glory. 

Paul, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, uses 
an expression as to this which challenges attention. 
He thanks God for giving Christians the victory 
through Jesus Christ. Now it might be objected 
that a victory is the one thing that cannot be given, 
and yet retain its worth. It must be earned by the 
forethought of the general, the skill of the soldier, 
the diligence and faithfulness of both. Apart from 
hard and fair fighting it has no worth. The weapons 
of our warfare may be given us, but not the victory 
to which they help us. That can be ours only as 
we have earned it. : 

But was a victory—let us say, a Roman victory— 
the outcome merely of the foresight, courage, and 
diligence of the troops and their general? The sol- 
diers themselves would have told you that those they 
overcame were often men of desperate valor and no 
mean skill as fighters, while they had every circum- 
stance of time and place on their side, and were 
fully able to make use of these. Ask what made the 
difference in the result, and they probably would 
have ‘spoken of the influence exercised by their gen- 
eral over his men. Their songs at his triumph were 
largely expressions of this feeling, even while these 
chaffed their commander, whom his men followed not 
imore gladly up the Via Sacra than through the 
cloven ranks of Rome’s fiercest enemies. 

Equally would the Roman general, if a thoughtful 
man, have fallen back upon the unseen in explana- 
tion of his victory. His final march to the shrine of 
Jupiter, to hang the spoils of his victories on the pil- 
lars of the temple, was a confession of this, He 
had won because a higher power was on his side, giv- 
ing him a sense of a vocation to the work of subduing 
the world’s lawlessness and disorder, and of imposing 
upon the conquered peoples the code of the law- 
giving city. And history vindicates the feeling. 
After all allowance for the brutalities and cruelties of 
conquest and enslavement, we are able to see that 
Rome’s work in the world was one of final benefi- 
cence. She elevated the world to a higher concep- 
_tion of civil order and law, and by this she laid the 
legal foundations of Christendom. She had her 
calling of God to do this work ; and it was the dim, 
half- understood or misunderstood sense of this 
which made her victor over the degenerate and bar- 
barian peoples around the Mediterranean. When 
the Roman lost that sense of a vocation, her armies 
became mere drilled antomatons, and her command- 
ers mere practitioners of tactics and strategy. And 
then the Goth, the Vandal, and the Persian proved 
better men than they, and the empire went to 
pieces. 

Victoties are won, and yet given, in both the 
natural and the spiritual sphere. They require 
effort and toil and patience as indispensable condi- 
tions of success. Yet the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong. The unseen element turns 
the scale, and the victor has to confess that he knows 
not how the happy result came about. He did his 
best, but it was not out of his best that the victory 
came. There is an unexplained residuum of cause 
behind ali the known causes. 

In the Christian life and its battles and victories 
this is pre-eminently true. The true Christian is a 
fighter. As time goes on, he is, or should be, more 
and more a victor. He needs all his sagacity, all 
his watchfulness, all his strenuousness in effort. 
Without these, there is not much prospect of a vic- 
tory for him. And yet all these will avail him noth- 
ing unless the victory come from a higher and unseen 
source, —uniless it be the gift of God’s grace disclosed 
in Jesus Christ his Son. 

Like the Roman soklier, we are good fighters only 
in so far as we share the spirit of our Commander, 
whe has gone before us in the battle with our ene- 
mies He is not a grand but isolated figure in the 
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world’s history, who claims our reverence and our 
imitation as one in the series of great men. He is 
the Son of man, the embodiment of all there is in 
humanity, and its lord and head, His victory is 
ours, therefore, in a semse which is not true of the 
spiritual victories of other and lessermen. He alone 
is the Captain of our salvation. An impalpable bar- 
tier shuts us from sharing in the spiritual power in 
other men. They have oil for themselves, if they 
are the wise, but none to give tous. Between Jesus 
and his own there is no such barrier. All his is 
theirs also, but theirs in the form of grace, of un- 
seen and pervasive influence, which makes all things 
possible to believing effort. He helps us to win by 
fitting us to win, by making us men of the type 
which accepts no defeat. Our pagan forefathers 
described both Odin and Thor as helpful to men in 
need. Odin came to men outwardly with his aid, 
Thor helped them by making them strong in them- 
selves. ‘This latter marks an approach to the Chris- 
tian conception of grace, which gives us the victory 
by fitting us to win it. So it is that triumph comes 
by the grace of Jesus the Christ to all who have the 
faith to receive out of the unseen the help which 
does not dispense with effort, but awakens and 
stimulates it. So by our works is faith made perfect ; 
yet faith, the trust in the unseen Helper, is the root 
of all wise working. And so the whole church, in 
earth and in heaven, joins in the glad ascription of 
praise, ‘‘ Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 


NOTES ONanss 


“OPEN LETTERS 


A writer or speaker does not always 
consider how largely the influence of 
his thought depends on his choice of 
the simple words in which he expresses that thought. 
He may by a few well-selected words soothe and charm 
a sensitive mind, or, again, by a few inelegant or inap- 
propriate words he may disturb and arouse an excitable 
nature so as to overthrow, or cause to totter, what might 
otherwise seem to be a well-balanced mind. Here, for 
example, comes an outburst of feeling from a good man 
in Vermont, whose friends would hardly have deemed 
him capable of such excitability and vehemence. The 
cause of his outburst is a phrase employed by a writer in 
The Sunday School Times. See how it has upset him : 


“* Most,”* 
or ** Aimest ** 


‘* Most always" (pp. 325, 326) is not English, nor any other 
language. The use of it is a-deliberate teaching of a hideous 
impropriety [words offered by the writer as alternative, ‘hateful 
blunder’’]. So it seems to ——. 

These ‘«hideous’’ and « hateful"’ words are a collo- 
quial form, or a popular if not a felicitous contraction, 
of the correct phrase ‘‘ almost always.’’ In this instance 
they are employed in the make-up of a fictitious name, 
in a narrative by a preacher to children. Thus, ‘ Mr. 
Always-to-be-depended-on,”’ and ‘Mr, Most-always-to 
be-depended-on."* The man who made use of them, 
and the writer who reports them, would doubtless be 
quite ready to admit that the Vermonter is right as to 
the literal inaccuracy of the words as here used, even 
though his vehemence of censure is not entirely explica- 
ble. The value of this incident is in showing how 
much, for one man’s peace of mind, may depend on 
carefulnmess and accuracy in the use of every word em- 
ployed in the columns of The Sunday School Times, 
even in a report of a preacher's colloquialisms. « Be- 
hold how much wood is kindled by how small a fire."’ 


a 


aaventege de There is often a gain in the close 
Knowledge of study of the Hebrew and Greek origi- 
Hebrew and Greek 14] of our Bible text, in order to know 
whether one view or another is correct as to a passage 
where the English version might seem to admit of either 
view. ‘This is why Critical Notes are given by compe- 
tent scholars, in The Sunday School Times, on the les- 
sons from the Old Testament and the New. A Canadian 
reader has been looking up one matter, in a recent les- 


son, and he asks light on a point which still perplexes 
him. This is the way he states it : 


In studying the Sunday-school lesson on ‘“‘The Conference at 
Jerusalem,"’ in your issue of May 8, | was surprised at the last ques- 
tion by Amos R. Wells, *‘ What were the messengers sent to Antioch 
said to have done for Christ?'' The answer evidently is, “* They 
hazarded their lives.” 1 always understood that verse to apply to 
Barnabas and Paul. Turning to the Critical Notes, by Professor 
Riddle, I saw that he understood that verse to apply to Barnabas 
and Paul. I comsulted our pastor, and he says that in the Greek 
Testament it is clear that Barnabas and Paul are meant. Study-~ 
ing the lesson in both English and Gaelic, I incline to Professor 
Wells's view that Judas and Silas are those referred to. As I 
take great interest in your Notes on Open Letters, I hope you 
will, as soon as convenient, give your opinion of the matter. 
‘‘ Who are the persons said to have hazarded their lives for the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ?’’ (Acts 15 : 26.) 


The Greek leaves no room to doubt that the reference 
is to Barnabas and Paul, The noun and active parti- 
ciple translated ‘‘men that have hazarded’’ are in the 
dative case, in apposition with the names of Barnabas 
and Paul, while the word ‘“men,*’ referring to those 
sent as messengers, is in the accusative, or objective, 
case. The English, and presumably the Gaelic, trans- 
lators, as using languages less rich in. inflections and 
inflectional terminations than is the Greek, were not able 
to express this with as much precision as does the Greek. 


Oo 


That a change of character or of con- 
dition, or any change of life or sphere 
or occupation, is accompanied in 
primitive lands by a change of name, or by the taking 
on of a new name, is an indisputable fact Names are 
also often multiplied to a man on other accounts. That 
Saul of: Tarsus was early known among his Jewish breth- 
ren by a Hebrew name, and later among the Gentiles by 
the Greco-Roman name Paul, is admitted by all. _ The 
common view of this change of names is that he had for 
mere convenience a Hebrew name for use among Jews, 
and a Greco-Roman name for use among Greeks and 
Romans. This view is taken by Lightfoot, Alford, Cony- 
beare and Howson, Farrar, Ramsay, and others. Re- 
cently the Editor of The Sunday School Times suggested 
that underneath the adoption of the name Paul there, 
was necessarily the sentiment of a change of name as 
accompanying a change of career, a fact ignored- by 
most students. A prominent scholar in Illinois took 
exception to that view, and seemed to think that so many 
thought otherwise as to shut it out from acceptance. Now 
there comes this important contribution from a well-known 
Bible scholar in Connecticut, whose position and reputa- 
tion give added weight to whatever he advocates or sug- 
gests. He says: 


When Saul Became 
Paul 


In studying, ‘yesterday morning, a thought came to me which I 
would like to suggest, about Paul's change of name. I notice 
that you ascribe his voluntary change of name to the time of his 
conversion. I raise the question whether, adopting the same fun- 
damental reason for the change, it might not be ascribed to that 
particular epoch in his life when he became a distinctive mission- 
ary to the Gentiles? I have been working over iately, with a good 
deal of sympathy, Matheson's “Spiritual Development of St. 
Paul,'’ and have been impressed with the thought that the time 
of conversion was notin actual -fact.atime of great change, although 
it was sure to bring about such a change. Might he not have been 
gradually readjusting himself and divesting himself of his old 
Jewish points of view during the interveniag years? The year at 
Antioch, assisting Barnabas (Acts 11 : 26), may have been a real 
year-of education, in which Paul became liberalized into one who 
determined to preach to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews. 
Ramsay's ‘' Paul’’ (pp. 85, 86) emphasizes the turning-point im- 
plied in Acts 14 : 27 and fixed by 13:9. Now if Paul at that 
point assumed a hew policy, offeying himself to the Greco-Roman 
world, why was not that just the suitable time for the adoption of a 
Greca-Roman name? I query whether this assumption would 
not harmonize somewhat your position with that held by Ramsay 
and others? I would like very much to know what you think 
about it. 


This view is both reasonable and probable. There 
seems to be no difficulty in the way of its acceptance. 
The important thing is that Saul would, of course, want 
to be known by another name when he realized how 
truly he was another man, even if he had half a dozen 
names before then. As to the precise time when 
he realized this, and when, therefore, he assumed the 
new name, is a minor matter. It is unquestionably true 
that Saul was led gradually into the full comprehension 
of his new sphere and work. This is indicated in his 
references to himself in Galatians 1 : 13-19. It was at 
Cyprus, when he was first fairly at work among European 
Gentiles, that he is for the first time spoken of as Paul. 
There seems to be an appropriateness in this, as in har- 
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ony with the facts given by Ramsay and others, and 
the sentiment and customs referred to by the Editor. 





Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times should be acg¢ompanied by the postage necessary 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired. 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manuscripts, but he does not hold himself responsible for them. 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address of 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itself, 
even when accompanied by a letter. 


o_o 
Suspender Souls 
By Sam Walter Foss 


E SOLD suspenders at the fair, 
H And loud he shouted, loud and well, 
That none might pass him unaware 
That he had “ galluses"’ to sell. 
If would-be purchasers were coy, 
*Twas thus his loud oration ran : 
‘‘ They're short enough for any boy, 
And long enough for any man."’ 
And thus we saw this vender's ‘‘ brace“ 
Was suited to the human race. 


Send us strong souls that find it joy 

To live on this ‘‘ suspender"’ plan ; 
Souls meek enough for any boy, 

And proud enough for any man ; 
Souls that can stand up unafraid, 

Erect before the highest throne, 
And own the lowest soul that's made 

A twin-born brother of their own. 
Send this ‘‘ suspender"’ type of men 
Through every mart arid field and glen. 


Send souls on this ‘‘suspender"’ plan 
Whose ‘‘ stretch ’’ no caste can e’er destroy ; 
Souls that stretch up to any man, 
Souls that reach down to any boy ; 
Souls that can say, ¢' I'm good as you, 
I'm good as you, however high ; 
And you, and you, however low, 
However low, are good as I,'’— 
Souls that both high and low can own 
As twin-born brothers of their own. 


Somerville, Mass. 
Yo 


Traveling in the Time of St. Paul: 
Its Possibilities and Popularity * 


By Professor W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 


[Editor’s Note.—Professor W.M. Ramsay, born in Glasgow, 
March 15, 1851, was educated in the universities of Aberdeen, 
Oxford, Gottingen, and Berlin. Having had years of residence 
and travel in Asia Minor, he has been able, by his keenness of 
observation, his fertility and freshness of thought, coupled with 
his thoroughness in the study of geography and history, in con- 
nection with his researches in the field of -Paul’s travels and 
writings to throw much new light on the Book of Acts, and the 
recotds of the Apostolic Church. At some points he has quite 
changed the formerly accepted view of the bounds of Galatia 
and the route of Paul's second missionary journey. At other 
points his views of the dates of the epistles, and of the composi- 
tion of L.uke’s writings, are in course of active discussion among 
the foremost biblical scholars of Europe and America. He has 
written extensively, including volumes on ‘‘ The Historical Geog- 
raphy of Asia Minor’’ (London: John Murray), ‘‘The Church 
in the Roman Empire before 17o A. D."’ (Putnams), ‘‘ St. Paul 
the Traveller and the Roman Citizen’’ (Putnams), and “ The 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia’’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press). 
He was Professor of Classical Archzology at Oxford, and is 
now Professor of Humanity at Aberdeen. Pope Leo XIII sent 
him a gold medal in recognition of his services in the field of 
Apostolic Church history. He has delivered important lectures 
in this country, at Auburn Theological Seminary, at Johns Hop- 
kins University, and at Harvard University. Whatever Professor 
Ramsay writes is sure of the attention of a wide circle of in- 
terested readers, The accompanying article will be follqgwed by 
another from Professor Ramsay, taking up the conveniences and 
safety of travel in Paul's day.} 


NOTABLE feature in the Acts of the Apostles is 

the readiness and confidence with which extensive 
plans of travel are formed and executed. In chapter 16 
an excursion by land and sea, through parts of Syria, 
Cilicia, Cappadocia, Lycaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, the 
Troad, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, is described, 
and nothing is said suggesting that this long and in some 
parts rapid journey was unusuaf or strange (except from 
the missionary point of view, in which respect the rapid 





1 On this. subject every scholar must start from Friedlander, Sitten- 
geschichte Roms, 11, p. 1 ff. (6th ed.); to which the writer is deeply in- 
debted See also Hudemann, Geschichte des rémischen Postwesens. 
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changes of scene and the frequent frustration “of plan 
were very perplexing). But those who are most inti- 
mately acquainted with these countries know best how 
serious an undertaking it would be at the present time 
to repeat that journey, how many accidents of travel 
would be liable to occur in it, and how much care and 
preparation would be necessary before one entered 
upon it. 

Again, in chapter 18, Paul, who was casually visiting 
Ephesus because the pilgrim ship on board of which he 
was sailing put into the harbor, promised to come back 
again as soon as he had made a trip to Jerusalem ; and 
he came back by a long land journey, similar to the 
last. The journey, extensive as it was, was apparently 
considered, both by the speaker and by the listeners, as 
a very ordinary excursion. Undoubtedly, however, the 
most striking case occurs in the Epistle te the Romans, 
chapter 15 : 24, where Paul, writing from Greece, sketches 
out his program of a journey to Spain, visiting Jerusalem 
and Rome by the way. Throughout medieval and 
modern times nothing like this off-hand way of sketch- 
ing out plans involving long and varied traveling was 
possible or conceivable, until we come down to the re- 
cent development of facilities for tourists. There were, 
it is true, some travelers, even great travelers ; but these 
knew how difficult and uncertain, and even dangerous, 
traveling was, and they would hardly have expressed so 
openly plans of roaming back and forward over the 
Mediterranean world in that rapid, easy-going way, in- 
asmuch as they were aware that all plans would be 
liable to frequent interruption, and that nothing could 
be calculated on as reasonably certain. But Paul could 
go off from Corinth or from Macedonia on a voyage to 
Palestine, and reckon with comparative certainty on being 
at Jerusalem by a feast day not far distant. ? 

The question naturally suggests itself, whether this 
picture, as given in Acts, is true to the circumstances of 
the period. Those who think only of Horace’s lan- 
guage, about eighty years earlier, would hardly be pre- 
pared for Such a view of traveling. Horace speaks of 
such reckless traveling as a proof of madness or un- 
bounded wickedness (‘‘ Odes,’’ I, 3): 

‘“Heaven's high providence in vain 

Has severed countries with the estranging main, 

If our vessels ne’ ertheless 

With reckless plunge that sacred bar transgress.'’ 
And he thinks it was only by special luck and the favor 
of heaven that the merchant was able to go safely thrice 
a year from Rome to Cadiz (‘‘ Odes,’’ I, 31). But when 
we study the circumstances of the time, and the changes 
that had been produced in the interval between Horace’ s 
Odes and Paul's journeys, we shall see that the picture 
in Acts is,accurate and natural, and that traveling, 
whether for business or for pleasure, all over the 
Mediterranean world, was contemplated and performed 
under the Roman Empire with an ease, confidence, and 
certainty which were unknown in after centuries until 
very recently, and which even yet are hardly possible in 
Turkey. In the first century after Christ, for the first 
time in history, the Mediterranean lands were-in such a 
state of civilization and government that wide traveling 
was both possible and popular. Let us then review the 
circumstances to which were due, in the first place, the 
possibility, and, in the second place, the popularity, of 
traveling. 

In the first place, the possibility of traveling was due 
to a combination of several causes. 

1. The universal peace established by Roman rule 
afforded perfect freedom to travel over all the countries 
that lie round the Mediterranean. In ancient times it 
was hardly possible, and always very rare, to travel in 
foreign lands, but now all the countries from the Atlan- 
tic to the Euphrates were united by the Romans under 
one strong government. Travelers need not fear war, 
they did not require passports, they had no custom-house 
examination to annoy them at frontiers,* for they were 
everywhere within the bounds of Rome. 

2. The great Roman roads were well kept, and af- 
forded easy lines of communication between all parts of 
the empire. Maps of the roads, lists of halting-places 
and distances, and other means whereby intending trav- 
elers could sketch out their route, were common. A 





1 See especially Acts 18 : 21, according to the Authorized Version (the 
text of which is here preferable to that of the Revised Version). On the 
circumstances I may be permitted to refer to my “St. Paul the Trav- 
eller” (Putnams), p. 264. 

® Merchandise was, however, subject to an ad valorem duty, which 
involved examination. 
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fragment of an account of the road through the Cilician 
Gates, such as might have been purchased by Paul and 
Silas in Cilicia (Acts 15 : 41), has been found in Rome. * 

3. The imperial posting service was carefully organized 
by Augustus, but it was reserved for the needs of gov-_ 
ernment and its officers. In some cases dip/omata, or 
traveling orders, were granted by special favor to private 
individuals, authorizing them to use the conveniences of 
the imperial post ; but this was very rare, and the gen- 
eral public were not permitted such indulgences. As 
soon, however, as the need was felt, private enterprise 
came forward to supply it. Hirers of horses, of light 
cars with two wheels, and of more luxurious four-wheeled 
carriages, could be found in at least the larger cities ;* 
and ordinary travelers who could afford it.could easily 
hire means of conveyance from place to place. 

4. Conveyance by sea was also wonderfully. regular 
and frequent. Trade was maintained on such a great 
scale that ships must have been running at frequent in- 
tervals on the great lines of communication, except 
during the winter season of about four months (from the 
beginning of ‘November to the beginning of March). 
Horace, as we have just seen, speaks of a trader as 
making three or four voyages from Rome to Cadiz in a 
year. Canon Hicks speaks of ‘‘ almost daily communi- 
cation between Cos and Alexandria’’ under the Greek 
kings ; 8. and it was likely to be quite as frequent under 
the empire, when wealth had grown with peace, and the 
volume of trade had enormously increased. It must be 
remembered that most of the trade went on the lines 
that radiated from Rome; but the regular course for 
sailing-ships is often far from the shortest line on the 
map, and it is certain that, owing to the set of the west- 
erly breezes, the trade from Alexandria to Rome regu- 
larly ran north to the coast of Asia Minor, and thence 
west to Italy under cover of the land.* 

In the second place, traveling became a widespread 
and frequent custom among the population ofsthe Roman 
Empire. A variety of causes made all educated people 
familiar with the idea of traveling, and ready to undertake 
journeys. ° 

1. Emigration in order to find an opening for one’s 
talents and energies was exceedingly common. Not 
nierely had the Syrian Orontes become a tributary of 
the Tiber, as Juvenal metaphorically says, and Rome 
become the ‘ sink of nations,’’ towards which all gravi- 
tated, but in every city of the empire there were numer- 
ous visitors, or resident strangers, traders, actors, and 
teachers and 
professors of philosophy and rhetoric, etc. Examples 
innumerable might be quoted from the inscriptions of 
every province. 


artists, doctors, magicians, and quacks, 


So in Acts we find Lydia, the Thya- 
tiranswoman, dealing in purple garments at Philippi ; 
Aquila, the Pontic tent-maker, at Rome and Corinth and 
Ephesus ; Luke, the doctor,® at Troas; Paul, taken in 
many cities for a lecturer on moral philosophy and 
metaphysics, traveling in search of fame and a situa- 
tion ;* Apollos coming to Ephesus probably in that 
very way ; Bar-Jesus, the Jewish magician, at Paphos. 
Hence no one wondered when Christian missionaries 
made journeys to new cities. They were mixed up with 
the crowd of strangers who were perpetually entering 
every city in search of an opening. Then, as now, 
population tended to crowd to the cities ; and farming 
and country life were found to be hard, and not very 
profitable. Undoubtedly, the great majority of such 
emigrants were poor, and traveled on foot. 

2. Traveling on. business of state was going on con- 
Rome. An 
army of officials, civil and military, administeret every 
province, 


tinuously on all the lines radiating from 


from one 
station to another, from east to west; some remained 


and were frequently transferred 


only a year in their province, and even, as Juvenal men- 
tions, six months’ service as a tribune of soldiers might 
be all that was required in the cases where a legion was 
stationed far from Rome. From every province there 
were constantly traveling from and to Rome imperial 
~ 1 See Corpus Inscr. Latin, V1, 5,075, ot my “ Historical Geography of 


Asia Minor” (London: John Murray. 1890), p. 68. 


It is probably 


quite as old as Paul's journeys. 


2 The use of vehicles was forbidden within the walls of Rome (except 
for heavy transport) and probably of other cities 
3Compare the note in my‘ St. Paul the Traveller” (p. 298); Paton 


and Hicks, “ Inscriptions of Cos’”’ (Macmillan) p. xxxiii. 

4 St. Paul the Traveller” (p. 319f.). 

6 Friedlander, Sittengeschichte, 11, p. 58. On the presence of Luke at 
Troas, see “St. Paul the Traveller”’ (p. 205). As Eusebius mentions, 
Luke was sprung from a family connected with Antioch, on the meaning 
of which see p. 389 and note in Preface to the third edition. 

6 « St. Paul the Traveller” (pp. 75, 243, ¢7). 

























































































































couriers carrying messages of state, or officers in charge 
of prisoners, who were sent to Rome, occasionally for 
trial, but, as a rule, to be slain by wild beasts in the 
circus for the amusement of the people. Most of the 
prisoners who were conyeyed to Rome along with Paul 
" were, in all probability, destined for the Circensian games. 
Further, to maintain the Roman standing armics, about 
three hundred thousand strong, Mommsen calculates 
that twenty thousand recruits were needed annually. 
This implied a great deal of traveling, for a system of 
territorial armies and local recruiting did not begin till 
Hadrian's time, and Augustus had merely arranged that 
the eastern armies should be recruited im the cast or in 
Africa, the western armies in the western provinces. The 
provincial cities, too, were constantly sending embassies 
to Rome, often for most frivolous reasons, merely to give 
a jaunt at public expense to some member or friend of 
the city senate. Byzantium, for example, sent evcry 
year two complimentary embassies, one to the emperor, 
and one to the governor of Moesia; and the former 
received about six hundred and fifty dollars for travel- 
ing expenses, the latter about a hundred and sixty 
dollars. 4 

3. Traveling for purposes of education, pleasure, or 
health, was also practiced by hundreds of thousands of 
persons every year. Students flocked to the great uni- 
versities, Athens, Tarsus, Alexandria, etc. The great 
religious festivals in all the leading cities attracted spec- 
tators in thousands and tens of thousands. Curative 
springs, and the famous medical schools which were 
often attached to religious centers, attracted large num- 
bers of patients, often from great distances. Voyages, 
and journeys to recuperative localities, were often rec- 
ommended for invalids. Thus Gallio made two voyages, 
—one from Achaia, and the other, years afterwards, from 
Rome to Alexandria ;4 and thus also Paul, when his 
scheme of work in Pamphylia was interrupted by a 
severe illness, went away from the low coast-lands to the 
jigh-lying Antioch, about thirty-six hundred feet above 
Sea-level.* Again, tourists traveled in great numbers 
for mere amusement, or to see historically interesting 
scenes ; and Pliny expresses his wonder that Italian pco- 
ple went in crowds away from Italy to see foreign scenes, 
and remained ignorant of the wonders and beauties of 
ltaly itself. 

4. Although there was no regular postal service 
which private persons could use, it is certain that com- 
munication by letter, which is at onc. a condition and 
a consequence of developed traveling, was maintained 
in considerable frequency. Galen, while living in Rome, 
was consulted by patients resident in Asia, Gaul, Spain, 
and Thrace.* The immense importance of communi- 
cation by letter in the development of the carly Christian 
Church is obvious, when one thinks how much of the 
New Testament consists of letters; and the practical 
effect on the institutions of the church has been described 
elsewhere. * 


University of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Cro 


Religious Work among Foreigners 
By Julia M. Terhune 


HERE is no question of more vital importance to 
thoughtful people at the present time than that of 
immigration. Our great land offers abundance of room 
to the vast multitudes which flock to our shores; it 
offers a home and every advantage to all who come. If 
these benefits were appreciated, if the new comers has- 
tened to appropriate them, and become Christian Ameri- 
cans, the problem would speedily cease to exist. But 
the vast majority are the very dregs of half-civilized 
lands; they understand law as tyranny, and liberty as 
license ; they care nothing for America, but for the ad- 
vantages which may accrue to themselves through it ; 
above all, they have but a formal or false religion, and 
thus they throw the weight of their influence against the 
things we hold so dear,—the church, the Sabbath, and 
the Word of God. 
’ This problem is usually supposed to concern most 
largely the great cities into which these foreigners are 


1 The two journeys are often confused. See “ St. Paul the Traveller” 
(p. 26). 

2 Se. Paul the Traveller” (p. 92 @.). 

% Friedlander, /. ¢., p. 63. 


* See “ The Church in the Roman Empire” (Putmams); pp. 9 ff., x65 ff. 
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so apt-to crowd, but its consideration should not be 
confined to the cities. These are but centers whose in- 
fluence for good or evil touches the most remote corners 
of the land. So there should be a more widespread 
knowledge of, and interest in, the needs and the work 
in our great cities. 

Many fail to realize how peculiar and difficult this 
work is. The churches, under existing circumstances, 
reach very few. There is no way of access to the mass 
of them but through missionaries, who can teach and 
preach to the different nationalities in their own lan- 
guage, or through instruction in English. 

A glance at some of these fields, and at the difficulties 
there cncountered, may be of interest and value to some 
who have heretofore given them little thought. 

Work among the Chinese and Japanese is largely 
alike as to methods: Many deem it wise to have sepa- 
rate schools, but very often, indeed generally, they are 
found studying side by sidé in the same school or class, 
I was lately in such a one, which is supported by the 
Young People’s Society of the church in which it is held. 
Here were gathered forty or fifty of both nationalities. 
The beginners were taught separately, or by twos or 
threes, according to their knowledge of English. Those 
whe had made greater progress were gathered in 
classes ; the largest of these was taught by a well-edu- 
cated Christian Chinese. One of the small classes 
was under the care of a Chinese lad who is being edu- 
cated in one of our public schools, It would be hard to 
find a like number of American young men who would 
show such quiet, attention, earnestness, and courtesy. 
Each one attended strictly to his teacher and to his own 
lesson. No wonder such rapid progress is made ! 

Some people object to the work.on the ground that 
the men attend school solely for what they gain, —an in- 
crease of knowledge of our language. ‘No doubt‘such is 
their usual motive, and one which is in no way blame- 
worthy, especially as it affords an easy opportunity for 
religious instruction on the part of their teachers. And 
surely they could not be expected to go for the sake of a 
religion of which they commonly know nothing save 
through the example and unkind treatment of so-called 
‘‘Christians'’ whom they meet. But good, faithful 
work in these schools is sure to receive a blessing. 

From one have lately gone two young Japanese, — 
bright, earnest Christians, thoroughly trained for work 
among their own people. From another, during the 
past few years, eighteen young men have gone back to 
China to tell of the Saviour found here. 

America since its early settlement has owed a debt of 
gratitude to Italians, which it can best pay by giving 
them the gospel, especially to those who come to make 
a home here. They are a peculiar people. The regu- 
lar, systematic work done among other races cannot 
always be done among them. Most of them are nomi- 
nally Romanists, and from force of habit they occasion- 
ally attend church, and obey and side with the Romish 
priest, but practically they are largely infidels. The 
women stay much at home, are industrious and thrifty. 
Their ideas of propriety forbid the visits of the pastor 
while the man of the house is absent, so it is necessary 
that there shall be a woman as missionary, who can visit 
from house to house and gather the children into Sun- 
day- and sewing- schools. 

One great difficulty in Italian work is found in their 
national indifference to the future. When they have to- 
day's bread and a roof, it is difficult for them to realize a 
possible need to-morrow. 

For this reason it is not easy to awaken serious 
thought concerning spiritual interests; death and a 
hereafter they are apt to put out of their minds. But 
they have hungry, starving souls, and, if they can be led 
to hear the word of God, they soon ask what they must 
do to be saved. 

The work among the children is especially fruitful. 
These go to the public school, and quite speedily learn 
English. They are delighted with the attractive teach- 
ing in the sewing- and Sunday- schools. They are very 
affectionate and enthusiastic ; they commit to memory 
very rapidly, and retain well what they once learn, In 
a school with which I am familiar great stress is laid on 
the perfect memorizing of Scripture. Thesprimary class, 
made up of children gathered out of the streets, after a 
very few months under ‘training, repeated the golden 
texts for the quarter without a break, and with scarcely a 
suggestion from the teacher. 

But for parents and children alike to go to the Protestant 


a 


church means persecution, scorn, and bodily injury ; 
and their earnestness is clearly shown by their patient 
endurance, for Christ's sake; of the anathemas showered 
on them. ‘ 

The work among Spanish - speaking people should 
awaken much interest, since those who are now flocking 
to us are largely Cubans, who, through the misfortunes 
of the war, are compelled to seek a home here. These 
have generally lived in their own land in wealth, or com- 
fort at least ; they are often in the utmost poverty and 
suffering here. For this reason, a very little kindness 
and sympathy shown them by a Christian missionary, 
even without any material aid, is most highly. appre- 
ciated, and the sorrowful, disappointed hearts are easily 
led to Christ for comfort and satisfaction. 

A touching incident occurred last summer. © On one 
of the very hot Sundays a man, his wife, and daughters, 
came, through a kindly invitation, to a service. The 
leader, feeling intensely the fearful heat, had thought it 
almost impossible. to hold a service ; but, seeing these 
strangers, she lifted her heart to God for a special mes- 
sage to them. She felt impelled to tell as simply as 
possible the way of salvation through Christ. They 
listened eagerly, and at the close said, ‘‘ And is this all 
that we must do to have our sins forgiven and find 
peace?’’ They gladly took the offered Bible, faithfully 
read it, and came regularly to the service. One day the 
man ‘arose, and said : ‘‘1 thought it was very hard when 
I was compelled to leave my beautiful home, my large 
practice, all that I had, and to flee with my family to 
this strange land, but now I see the plan as well as the 
unspeakable goodness of God, since here has come to 
us the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ as a personal 
Saviour ; and my hope is to return some time to my | 
native land, and gather together my friends and my neigh- 
bors, and tell them the way of salvation.’’ 

His wife gave a like testimony, and showed the reality 
of her conversion by a peaceful death a few weeks later. 
At her funeral some of her Romish friends, who heard 
of her experience, said : ‘If this is Protestantism, show 
us how to become Protestants too.’’ 

A work of special interest is carried on in a home 
where two Christian ladies, who have given their dives to 
the work among Spanish-speaking people, have gath- 
ered in sixteen young girls, whom they are training to 
be missionaries among their own people.. Some are 
orphans, some have parents who are able to-pay a trifle 
for their support, but all receive the same loving care 


‘ and faithful teaching, and the older ones are earnest 


Christians. 

But what work should so appeal to the hearts of 
Christians as that among God's own people, the Jews? 
Our debt to them is beyond computation, since, through 
them, we have our Bible and our Saviour. 

The divine order is, ‘‘To the Jew first,’’ but thou- 
sands of Christians who give liberally to carry the gospel 
to China or Africa give not a cent for the Jews, and 
openly say they ‘‘ take no stock’’ in them. 

Just now seems to be “the set time to favor Zion,’ for 
never before have the Jews been so ready to hear the 
gospel and to read the New Testament. The Jewish 
children who are being educated in our public schools 
are growing up with a waning faith in the religion of 
their fathers. Their future must be either toward infi- 
delity “or Christianity ; which, will be determined by 
Christians. As usual, work among thesé children offers 
a wonderful opportunity, and the brightest prospects of 
success. They have so little of pleasure, or comfort even, 
in their lives, that the weekly meetings, with the sewing 
and the singing and the little talks, are something to 
which to look forward and greatly enjoy. 

When they first come to school they are wary and 
very shy. They have heard terrible stories of what may 


 befalf them im the ‘‘Gentile’’ mission. © They may be 


made to bow to images, or be branded with «crosses,’’ 
they may even lose their lives. But kindness and 
patience soon wir their hearts. 

At first they will put their fingers in their ears, or hiss 
at the name of Jesus, but shortly they will sing with all 
their ‘hearts, ‘‘ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed,” 
‘* Stand ap for Jesus,"’ and other Christian hymns, and 
listen with deepest attention to religious teaching, even 
when Christ-is presented as their Messiah. Not only 
do they themselves hear the gospel, but they carry it 
into the homes, to their mothers. These are so isolated, 
so shut out from all elevating and educating influences, 
that it is almost impossible t6 reach them ; but kindness 
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~ and love shown to their children opens the way to their 


<4 





hearts. 

The work among the men is in many ways particu- 
larly interesting. ‘They are great readers and thinkers, 
wonderful linguists, and very apt to learn. They are 
already familiar with, and believers in, the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

Gencrally, those who come to Christian services are 
eager, or, at least, willing, to hear the truth. They listen 
intently, and are eager for further knowledge, and uni- 
formly courteous and polite. But to become an open 
Christian means much to the Jew! It sometimes 
means persecution, — to lose work, to be turned out 
of doors, to be spit upon, reviled, and abused. It 
may mean starvation for the family of little children. 
Assured of protection and help, many would come out 
«©on the Lord's side.’"’ Great endurance has the Jew. 
He will bear any suffering, even unto death, without 
making his condition known ; but he loves his family, 
and hesitates to involve them in such distress. What 
an opportunity for the Christian capitalist who would 
provide work for converted Jews! This is but a glimpse 
at what is being done among the foreigners who crowd 
our land. So much remains undone, and will so remain 
until the Lord’s people realize the situation, the remedy, 
and their own personal responsibility. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Old Bee-Tree 


By Alix Thorn 


JUST wish she'd come,’’ said Hetty ; «‘ I've been 
down to this gate ’most twenty times. Where 
can she be?”’’ 

A faint jingle, jingle, sounded far up the road ; around 
the bend came. a long milk-wagon, which drew up before 
the red farmhouse, and out jumped Helen Irene, who 
had come to spend the day. 

«© Helen Irene !"’ cried Hetty, ‘‘ mother says you 
must wny to tea, and she’s made raspberry tarts just on 
purpose.’ 

‘*Oh, goody !’’ exclaimed the small guest, and off 
raced the two little girls, as merry as the robins that 
chirped in the branches that bright June morning, 
through the dewy grass, to get a drink from the spring- 
house in the meadow, where the water gurgled up in a 
mossy tub. Then up in the hay-mow to visit the newest 
kitten family, and over to the turkey-house to see the 
awkward baby turkeys, till, at last, quite out of breath, 
they sank down on the barn-door steps to rest. 

But Helen Irene, who was a very energetic little 
body, found it hard to be quiet long, and, after a mo- 
ment, she said : 

‘* Well, what shall we do next? I'm all rested ; 
can’t you think of something real exciting ?’’ 

Hetty’s brown eyes sparkled with delight. 

‘« Helen Irene,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I really do! I've 
been saving the best thing till the last. It's perfectly 
lovely.”’ 

‘« Do tell me ; f must know right away ! 
little guest. 

«« Well,”’ 
bee-tree.’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?"’ 
pointed tone. 

‘«Why,’’ exclaimed Hetty, ‘‘you see the old apple- 
tree by the barn blew down, and this spring some bum- 
blebees made a nest inside. Well, it's the greatest 
fun to sit on that tree, and clatter your feet real hard 
against the bark. The bees will come flying out to see 
what's the matter, and then you run away as fast as you 


"7? 


cried her 
answered Hetty, ‘‘ we'll go and sit on the 


cried Helen Irene, in a disap- 


can, or you will get stung like—like anything. 


‘« Hetty Warner !"’ screanied Helen Irene, «do let's 
try it now.”’ 
‘«Praps,’’ suggested Hetty, ‘‘ you might get your 


nice clean dress“mussed ; the bark comes off some.’’ 
«I don't care the least bit,’’ said the little guest, 
boldly. 
And the two girls hurried over to the bee-tree. There 
it lay on the grass, the hollow, mossy trunk, all that was 
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left of the proud tree that had stood many long years by 
the barn, stretching its strong branches up toward the 
blue sky. 

‘*] don't hear them buzzing ; perhaps the bees are all 
asleep,’’ remarked Helen Irene, after listening a mo- 
ment. ‘* Do you suppose they are there ?”’ 

‘«Oh, goodness, yes !"’ said Hetty. 

Down they sat, and, as Hetty had suggested, both hit 
their heels sharply against the bark, then off jumped 
Hetty, Helen Irene following more slowly, to see if the 
bees would really come. No doubt about it this time. 
Out they swarmed, buzzing angrily at being disturbed. 

‘*Now run for your life !’’ cried Hetty. ‘O run! 
they’ re chasing us !’’ 

And off she scampered, followed by the frightened 
Helen Irene. Still the buzzing sounded. Hetty was 
far ahead, but the poor little guest—alas! her foot 
caught in a wandering strawberry creeper, and, with a 
wild scream of terror, she stumbled and fell, face down, 
among the currant bushes, 

‘«Oh, oh !’’ cried Helen Irene, ‘‘I'm being stung to 
death. Help, help!"’ 

Over rushed Hetty, pale and breathless. Up the lane 
were coming the men from the fields, for the dinner- 
horn had blown, and now, hearing the screams, they ran 
up to see what it was all about. Big Tom Warner 
pulled his dripping hands out of the tin basin by the 
kitchen door, and hurried over to the little figure on the 
ground, lifted her up, and exclaimed : 

‘*Why, why ! what's the matter? 
in sight.’’ 

‘«Tom,”’ 


There isn’t a bee 


sobbed Helen Irene, ‘‘take:that big one out 
of my hair !’’ 

‘« Nonsense,’’ laughed Tom ; ‘‘it’s only a Currant 
leaf caught in your’curls. You aren’t stung any more 
than I am ; but after this, girls, you must leave the bee- 
tree alone. Some day you might get seriously hurt. It 
wouldn't be any joke, let me tell you, to have the bees 
attack you.”’ 


Slowly the little girls walked in to dinner, Helen 
Irene trying to smooth out the wrinkles in her dress, for 
Tom's wet hands had sadly crumpled it. 

‘‘How can I entertain my company next time?”’ 
thought Hetty, sadly. 

Said Helen Irene : 

‘*I guess Tom's right. We mustn't do it any more. 
They're only dumb animals, after all, and it's a shame 
to frighten ’em.’’ 


Meriden, Conn. 
a> . 


Bible Enigmas 
Animals 


By W. A. Bolles 


[Editor’s Note.—It is hoped that the simple studies in the natu- 
tal history of the Bible, of which the following ‘‘ enigma’”’ is 
one, will be of interest to parents and teachers, as well as to 
young people. The first of these enigmas, and a carefully pre- 
pared list of suggestions for different uses to which they may be 
put, appeared in The Sunday School Times of March 13, 1897. 
Others will follow from time to time.] 

SMALL animal, less than an inch long, having 

jointed feet and a pair of pincers in each of its 
legs. Its body is encased 
divided into three sections. 

Its eyes are compounded, to enable it to see in all di- 
rections without turning its head; its mandibles are 
suited for biting and tearing, and its antennae aid in 
feeling its surroundings in darkness. 

Its six legs are attached to the central section, or 
thorax, and its abdomen is an egg-carrier. The eggs 
hatch grubs, which are fed about a week on bread com- 
posed of pollen collected from flowers, and brought 
home in baskets fringed with hairs to prevent loss. 
The grubs are then sealed up in celJs adapted to three 
different conditions of adults. 

From this chrysalis state the animal emerges full 
fledged, and flies away at once to collect juices of ripe 
fruits and nectar of flowers, and to fill its baskets with 
pollen. It then seeks its home by a straight line to 
store its harvest, and to rest linked with others in fes- 
toons. In this position it secretes a kind of wax or 
solid oil, which is used to form six-sided cells for storage 
and the rearing of young. 

It has two pairs of wings for flight and for ventilating 
the apartments of its home. One class of individuals, 
ever busy, does the labor; one individual, the queen, 


in a firm shell, —_ 
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lays all the eggs, thousands of them ; and another class 
aids in hatching, after which the unemployed, or drones, 
are killed and dragged outside by the workers. . 

All but the drones are armed with spiral stings, abso- 
lutely perfect in point, shape, and polish, and hollow and 
barbed at that! These are generally left in the wound, 
and thus they 

** Deem life itself to vengeance well resigned, 
Die on the wound, and leave their sting behind."’ 
DR. EVANS, 
They are used only in self-defense and reducing over- 
population. ; 

its natural homé is the hollow of a tree or the cleft of 
a rock. In Samson's time a swarm chose a strange 
home,—the mouthor a lion which he had slain, and 
which became the occasion of a riddle proposed by him 
to the Philistines : 

** Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
Out of the strong came forth sweetness."’ 
( Judges 14 : 14.) 

It is a symbol of the multitude and fury of Israel's 
foes. David says of the swarming, wicked, heathen 


nations around him : 
‘* They compassed me about like ——"' (Psa. 118 : 12). 


Pleasant words are beautifully compared to the delicious 


product of these wonderful little creatures (Prov. 16 : 24). 
Classification 
Breath, life. What kingdom ? An’imal 
Joint-footed What branch ? Arthrop’ oda. 
Six-footed. What class ? Hexap’oda. 


Membrane-winged. What order? 
- What genus ? 

What species? 
Fill the blanks, 


Hymenop’tera. 
A’pis. 
Mellif'ica. 
Judges 14 : 8. 








Honey-maker. 
What is it? 


Lawrence, Kan. 





The Cradle Roll . 
By Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts 


HE Cradle Roll is made by securing the names of 
babies who, when they become three or four years 
of age, will probably enter the primary Sunday-school 
class as scholars. A record is kept of their birthdays, 
and the usual birthday offerings are expected, and the 
presence of the little ones. in the class on occasions, 
though they must be brought in arms. It is urged that 
a close relation is thus early established between the 
home and the Sunday-school. 

Is it a good thing? ‘God setteth the solitary in 
families.’ The family idea is the unit, not the Sunday- 
school, not even the church. God's little ones must de 
developed into conscious life and love by the tender 

ways and words of those who are father and mother. It 
is a sacred relation, which should not be disturbed by 
an outside person, however kind, if duty is being done. 

We fear the encroachment of the Cradle Roll, becayse 
it seems to say te the parents, ‘‘The Sunday-school 
claims your child.’’ Some mothers will draw their little 
ones closer to their hearts, and say, ‘‘ No, you must not 
sever the tender tie.’’ Others, less thoughtful, if not 
less loving, will say, ‘‘ Yes,’’ and from that moment there 
will be less responsibility for the religious upbringing of 
the child in the home. For this reason, it.must be 
feared that the Cradle Roll is a wrong tendency, if not a 
dangerous one. 

God gave his laws to the parents for the children, and 
they were enjoined to write them upon the posts of their 
houses and on the gates, and to talk of them to their 
children both early and late. Home religious teaching 
must be emphasjed, but the Cradle Roll emphasizes 
Sunday-school teaching. There is no more sublime 
picture than that of Timothy as a ‘‘ babe’’ (Rev. Ver.), 
receiving instruction in the Holy Scriptures from his 
grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice. What they 
taught him was a large part of his preparation to become 
afterwards a preacher of the Word. Let all grand- 
mothers and mothers have the same chance with the 
little ones God has sent them. 

To littic birds in the nest there comes a day when the 


instinct to fly makes them restless, and they soon find 
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wing. So it is with little children in the home nest. 
There awakens in them the desire to be among those of 
their own kind. It is the quickening of the social in- 
stinct which develops into what we call ‘the brother- 
hood of man.’ 

Not until a little child reaches this stage is it wise to 
make plans for him outside of his home. It is not likely 
to come before three years of age, when the line of baby- 
hood is crossed. But it would hardly seem wise, even 
at three years of age, to identify a child with things out- 
side of his home. 

We are studying the kindergarten for wise hints in 
regard to child development. We find that up to three 
years of age and beyond it, ‘‘ Mother Play’’ exercises 
full sway over the child. When he is four or five years 
of age, he becomes identified with the varied life to be 
found in the kindergarten. He becomes a child among 
children, —a little citizen of the child-world. His whole 
being is saturated with mother love, home love, and 
God love, and he is in a state to love others. 

We take this hint and say that there should be no 
thought of identifying a little child with the Sunday- 
school until he is three or four years of age. Even then 
it would seem fitting that the child should be brought 
by the parents’ own volition, rather than at the solicita- 
tion of the Sunday-school. 

We may get a further hint from a source where we 
might least expect to find it For several days after the 
birth of her child, the Zuni Indian mother is left abso- 
lutely alone with it, in order that she may give it the 
impression of right impulses. Let us as teachers of 
God's little ones have a like tender appreciation of what 
mothers may do for their little ones before God alone, 
and let us be content to come to the help of those same 
mothers when they stretch out their handstous. Plainly 
the Sunday-school has no right to a Cradle Roll. 


Washington, D. C. 
ore 


What we work out ourselves has a 
value of its own, even if it lacks ar- 
tistic finish. . We teach clearly what 
we have clearly perceived. _One’s own analysis of a lesson 
may be inferior in some respects to one in a book or 
paper, yet for one’s own tse it may be better. W. H. 
Rockefeller, superintendent of the Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Holton, Kansas, has been using a home-made 
outline of the Book of the Acts as a ‘‘ supplemental drill’ 
in the school for a few minutes every Sunday. He has 
made three principal parts, the second and third carrying 
out acrostics on the names of Peter and Paul. To doa 
thing of this kind may require more or less twisting and 
turning, and possibly the result may not be an ideal 
analysis ; yet for that school the outline made and taught 
by its own superintendent is pretty certain to be of pecu- 
liar interest and practical value. As illustrating his own 
ingenuity, the second part may be looked at, covering 
chapters 1 : 12 to 12:19: 


Value of Home- 
Made Outlines 


rayer-meeting—upper room—120, 
entecost—other tongues—3, 000 converted. 
ousands converted. 


Parnes work. 
Dividing property. 


7 work and death of Philip at Samaria. 


Healing lame. 


Preaching in the temple. 
[Freaing 
| Defying the Jewish courts, 


Stephen. Philip and the Ethiopian. 
he church growing. The disciples scattered =broad. 


Damascus. | Read 
Frens converted=Saul. Jerusalem, Galatians 
Tarsus. 1. 


{ Peter at Lydda, Joppa, C-.area. 
Preaching, vision, miracle, 
ames by ceath. 

eter by the angel. 


eceiving Gentiles. 

eport to Jerusalem. 

elease trom Herod. ! 
( 


Oo 


Special services in recognition of the 

tome a Home Department are of vaiue to the 
. whole Sunday-school. The Congre- 

gational Sunday-school in West Hartford, Connecticut, 
observes a Sunday in May as ® Home Department 
Day,"’ with special services, not only in the school, but 
in the morning church service. On the last occasion 
the pastor, the Rev. T. M. Hodgdon, preached on ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of God, first in the Home.’’ At the school 
session, following, there were addresses of wcicome to 
the members of the Home Department, and a report of 
its work and special music, besides the usual lesson 
study. A program for the day was printed, and a copy 
placed in the hands‘of each person in the congregation, 


ord , ~ “ -] 
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On the back of the program was a list of the hundred 
and twelve members of the Home Department, including 
twenty-two in the juvenile branch. A large number of, 
the members of the Home Department were present, 
and sat together in the Sunday-school session. 








Reaching the Child through His 
Feelings 


By Professor Robert G. Leavitt 


HE apparent desirability of enriching the Sunday- 
school course leads the writer to venture some 
observations on a chief aim of religious teaching for 
children, which appears to be, practically at least, often- 
times underrated. 

The period of childhood and youth is the period of 
concreteness. Truth is apprehended, accepted, and be- 
lieved in the scriptural-sense, in the picture form. 
Furthermore, this apprehension is intimately connected 
with the feelings. We may say that the emotional 
faculties are the chief inlet of religious conviction for 
children. This fact of child nature is fundamental, and 
must largely determine the lines of any reasonable sys- 
tem of study. We must direct much of our effort 
toward developing right affections in the scholar. 

The forming of a habit of right judgments and true 
estimates of life goes hand in hand with emotional cul- 
ture. Judgments springing on the one part from the 
affections have peculiar power over conduct. It is only 
when we love a thing that it becomes a part of ourselves. 
All recognize, however, that the mere play of emotions 
inciting to righteousness, but never converted into de- 
termination and deeds, is harmful. It is to be noted, 
therefore, that such.a process as is here contemplated is 
a replenishing of one of the sources and springs of the 
will, not only the most abundant, but the most perma- 
nent. Many religious teachers disparage the emotions 
as evanescent and uncertain ; and untrained emotions, 
when awakened, are both disordered and unstable. 
Nevertheless, those affections which have once become 
the habit of the soul are probably no less enduring a 
basis of conduct than opinion. Pestalozzi says, ‘« These 
forces of the heart—faith and love—are in the formation 
of immortal man what the root is to the tree,’’ and R. H. 
Quick adds, in comment, ‘It is our hearts and affec- 
tions that lead us right or wrong far more than our in- 
tellects.’’ 

The most potent agency in effecting the particular end 
in education now under consideration is graphically de- 
scribed by a phrase which Herbart has given us. Aside 
from living personality, nothing holds sway over thc 
will through the imagination and the feelings like ‘ pic- 
tures of the will.’’ The story of Lincoln, or of Washing- 
ton, or Nelson, of the Spartans at Thermopyle, of David 
sparing Saul, of Daniel not. bowing down to the idol, of 
Elijah on Carmel,—any one of these is such a picture 
of the will. 

Evidently the Bible is the richest of books in such 
material, for it is largely a book of lives, and of lives 
not heroic merely, but conscious of God. It contains, 
therefore,.in the shape suitable for simple minds and 
capable of winning the allegiance of the heart, the great 
truth that God is near to human affairs. It is, in a great 
measure, this adaptation to the emotional needs of the 
race which have made it the one book. Things hid 
from the wise and prudent are here revealed to babes. 
The culmination of it all, the life of Christ, is the «« pic- 
ture of the will’’ supreme in all time. The progress of 
the reign of Jesus in the world until now has been due 
less to his intellectual influence, and more to a simple 
and direct effect upon the emotional faculties of man. 

Thus both nature and history teach that out of the 
heart are the issues of life. And it may well be said 
that one of the highest services of the Sunday-school, if 
not the highest, is the education of the emotions. 

What is meant by the italicised expression may be 
made clear by an illustration. We are told that the 
body of a violin which for a long time has vibrated to 
the pulsations of the strings, at length comes into a state 


of well-nigh perfect responsiveness to their music 
movements. An analogous process/goes on with th 
heart of the child. In the properly nurtured, the feel 
ings of admiration, emulation, love, and faith, have bee 
so often roused by those objects of feeling which arg 
lovely and pure, and of good report, that the heart i 
habitually and naturally responsive to high and true im 
pulses. On the other hand, contempt and hate ar 
spontaneously excited by those things which are and 
ought to be hateful. ~ 

Is there need of saying what has been said? Tha 
writer believes that his warrant for uttering what is ob4 
vious lies in the practical neglect of these truths i 
many cases, and in the prevalence of an opinion that, 
unless a child knows that he knows a spiritual principle, 
and can tell in some abstract, logical, and dead fashio 
what he knows, he has gained nothing serviceable fo 
conscience, The admonition to teachers to ‘‘ enforce’ 
and ‘‘drive home’ the lessons of Bible story, are toc 
frequently accepted as intended to lay chief stress upo 
a rational and intellectual perception of spiritual law i 
molding young characters. Such expressions do per 
haps suggest that the training up of a child is a spike- 
driving and sword-thrusting operation, rather than the 
sowing of aseed and‘the cherishing of a growth. Proba 
bly in the improvement of methods which is being made 
by the Sunday-school the custom of so separating and 
drawing away the precept from the example as to kill 
both will fall out of use. More pains will be taken to 
make a vivid presentation of sacred biography and para- 
ble. Well-timed appeals to the conscience will more 
frequently be made through and in connection with the 
imagination and the feelings. 

Williston Seminary, Mass. 
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Having the scholars ask questions 
Scholars Reading about the lesson serves at least to fix 
and Questioning ‘ f 
eir attention upon the lesson. A 
Baltimore teacher commends two methods: of question- 
asking. One is to have his class of boys read the lesson 
through twice, verse by verse, first from right to left, 
then from left to right He closes his Bible, while the 
scholars keep theirs open, and has the first boy on the 
left ask him a question from the first verse, which he 
answers, The second boy on the left is asked to form 
a second question on the same verse, if there is one to 
be found in it. If he fails, the next has a chance to 
try, and so on around the class and through each verse 
in the lesson, the scholars asking all the questions and 
the teacher answering them. A second method is 
somewhat similar. With Bibles open and the lesson 
read twice, as already mentioned, the boy nearest the 
teacher frames a question from the first verse, and asks 
an answer from the boy next to him. Having answered 
with his Bible open, the second boy frames a question 
for his next neighbor to answer, and so on around the 
class and through all the verses of the lesson. 


oO 


It is well for teachers and class to 
come together at times out of Sunday- 
school. Brief trips are often feasible 
and pleasant. Dr. G. W. Bailey, president of the New 
Jersey Sunday-School Association, believes in this. At 
least once a year he takes his class of a dozen young men 
from West Philadelphia out to his country home in New 
Jersey, pays their expenses on the cars, provides their 
dinner, sees that they have games, exercises, and boats, 
and so makes their Saturday half-holiday an occasion to 
be remembered.- As in other instances of the kind, 
effects are seen in Sunday attendance and class spirit. 
The method is capable of being carried out in many ways. 


Oo 


A good-sized round table has been 
bought by a class of boys in a city 
Sunday-school, who, following their 
teacher's suggestion, agreed to ‘‘chip in’’ to meet the 
expense. The cost was two dollars and a half. Just 
under the top there are shelves,—a good resting-place 
for hats, books, and papers. The class circles about the 
table during the Sunday-school hour, and the teacher 
bears witness that ‘‘ the table has greatly improved the 
order of the class, proving an admirable hiding-place for 
restless feet and legs.’’ The sense of ownership, too, 
has no small part in the effect. 


Class 
Gatherings Out 
of School 


Around 
the Class Table 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1897 


:. April 4.—Peter Working Miracles ........-.-.-- Acts 9: 32-43 
2. April 11.—Conversion of Cornelius .........- Acts 10 : 30-44 

i Gentiles Converted at Antioch. ..... Acts 11: 19-26 
3. April 18.— { Or, The Resurrection (Easter)... .. . 1 Cor. 15: 12-26 
4. April 25.—Peter Delivered from Prison. ......+.-- Acts 12: 5-17 
5. May 2.—Paul Begins his First Missionary Journey. . . . Acts 13: 1-13 
6. May 9.—Paul Preaching to the Jews... .....-. Acts 13 : 26-39 
7. May 16.—Paul.Preaching to the Gentiles... ....- - Acts 14: 11-22 
8. May 23.—The Conference at Jerusalem .... .. Acts 15: 1-6, 22-29 


9. May 30.—Christian Faith Leads to Good Works . 
June 6,—Sins of the Tongue 
June 13.—Paul’s Advice to Timothy 


. . James 2: 14-23 
SLT OE aE >» Te ae ae James 3 : 1-13 
2 Tim, 1: 1-7; 3:14-17 


10. 


rt. 


12. June 20,—Personal Responsibility. ....... . . Rom. 14: 10-21 
13. June 27.—Review. 
Oo 
Third Quarter, 1897 
x. July 4.—First Conmvertsin Europe... ........- Acts 16 : 6-15 
2. July 1x.—Paul and the Philippian Jailer... .... Acts 16 : 22-34 
3. July 18.—Paul at Thessalonicaand Berea ...... .~ Acts 17: 1-12 
4. July 25.—Paul Preachingin Athens .:....... Acts 17 : 22-34 
5. August 1.—Paul’s Ministryin Corinth ......... Acts 18: 1-11 
6. August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ. . . 1 Thess. 4: 9 to 5:2 
7. August r5.—Abstaining for the Sake of Others. . .. . 1 Cor. 8: 1-13 
8. August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love . 1 Cor. 13: 1-13 
9. August 29.—Paul Opposed at Ephesus ........ Acts 19: 21-34 
10. September 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians. . 2 Cor. 9: 1-11 


. September r2.—Christian Living Rom. 12: 9-21 
. September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders , Acts 20: 22-35 
. September 26.— Review. 


= 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


On 


Study 26.—Paul’s Second Missionary 
Journey 


Acts 15 : 36 to 18: 22. A.D. 51-54. Syria, Asia Minor, 


Greece. 


SECTION 3.—PAvuL’s.WorK IN THESSALONICA AND BEREA, 
AND HIS CHRISTIAN ADDRESS AT ATHENS (Acts 17 : 1-34. 
A. D. 51-52. Places named). 

There are but slight indications as to the length of time 
occupied in this portion of the journey,—one might conjec- 
ture six months, more or less.. A church was established at 
Thessalonica containing some Jews, but mainly Gentiles. 
Success also attended Pay]’s work in Berea, and, though no 
mention of the fact is made, it is probable that there too a 
church was organized. At Athens, Paul did not now under- 
take regular missionary wozk. But while waiting there for 
his companions he taught the Jews in their synagogue, and 
the Greeks in the market-place. 
ested to hear him, and in a formal address he presented Chris- 
tianity to them in a way best calculated to meet their condition 
‘and need. Not many were reached by the gospel, however, 
and it’is uncertain whether there was a church at Athens until 
a later time. 


The Athenians were inter- 


lL, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

Work and persecution in Thessalonica, (vs. 1-9). 
Brief ‘but successful ministry in Berea (vs. 10-15). 
Paul in Athens (vs. 16-22 a). 

His address to the Athenians (vs. 22 6-31). 

5. The small success of his efforts (vs. 32-34), - 


I. 
2. 
3- 
4- 


Let the student prepare a careful paraphrase of Paul’s ad- 


dress at Athens (17 : 22-31), reproducing in his own language, 
as exactly as possible, the thoughts of the apostle. 


1]. WorpD AND PHRASE STUDY. 


Trace on the. map the journey of Paul from Philippi to 


Athens, and ascertain something about the means and cus- 
toms of travel in those days. Why is special” mention made 
(v. 4) of the ‘* chief women ’’ of Thessalonica? Is a con- 
siderable interval of time to be postulated between verses 4 
and 5? Get, if possible, a map of Athens, and locate upon it 
the market-place (v. 17) and the Areopagus (vs. 19, 22). What 
was the Areopagus, and why was Paul taken thither to deliver 
his formal address ? Consider carefully the exact meaning of 
‘* somewhat superstitious ’’ (v. 22,—in Greck, detstdaimon- 
esterous ; not well translated. in the Revised Version, since it 
was used in a good sense, not with reproach). 

Ill. Topics FOR CONSIDERATION. 

1: Gospel Workin Thessalanica and Berea. Ascertain all 
that can be known about Thessalonica as it was when Paul 
visited it. Why did Paul select it as a field of work? Con- 
sider carefully in verse 3 the points of Paul’s teaching. How 
was his teaching received by the Jews? by the devout Gen- 
tiles? Was the church founded here mainly Jewish or Gen- 
tule?. (Comp. 1 Thess. 1; 8:10.) For how long a phriod did 
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Paul wérk in Thessalonica? Consider that he largely sup- 
ported himself by labor during this ministry (comp. 1 Thess. 
2:9; 4:41; 2 Thess. 3: 6-15). Recount the circumstances 
under which Paul and Silas Icft Thessalonica. What was the 
charge made against the Christian missionaries? (vs. 6, 7, 
comp. Luke 23:1, 2.) How much truth was there in it * 
Whither did Paul and Silas go from there? What is known 
about Berea? How is the tolerance and docility of the 
Berean Jews to be accounted for? Were there many Gentile 
converts also? How long did Paul continue his work in 
Berea? Why is no mention made of a church being estab- 
lished there? Was there probably one? Do we hear any- 
thing farther about the Berean Christians ? 

2. Paul's Brief Stay iw Athens, Would it appear that Paul 
did not intend at this time to attempt to establish the gospel 
in Athens? If not, why not? But while he waited there for 
his fellow-workers, how was he impressed with the city ? 
Ascertain something about Athens. as it then was, politically, 
socially, and religiously. . Were there Jews also here whom 
Paul taught? How did he undertake to reach the Greeks of 
the city? Consider how Paul’s teaching would seem to the 
Epicurean and Stoic philosophers of Athens, What did they 
understand (v. 18) to be the substance of his message? Did 
they give the Apostle a fair hearing? How was his formal 
address received by them? Did he succeed in winning many 
Athenian converts to the gospel? Was there a church at 
Athens during the apostolic period? If not, why not ? 

3. His Presentation of Christianity to the Athenians. Are 
we to understand that we have an exact report of Paul’s ad- 
dress on this occasion, or. only a synopsis of it ? “How was 
this account obtained for the Book of Acts? Briefly charac- 
terize the audiehce to whom Paul spoke, as to their intellet- 
tual and religious views, their mental habit, and their capacity 
for taking hold of new truth. What was the one comprehen- 
sive aim and point of the address? Did he preach the unity 
and majesty of God, and the dependence and brotherhood of 
man? Make out an analysis of the thought; for example, 
(a) introduction (vs. 22, 23), (6) God's relation to the mate- 
rial universe (v. 24), (c) God’s relation to men (vs. 25-28), 
(@) the nature of God (v. 29), (¢) his moral government of 
men (vs. 30, 31). Consider the skill and taste with which 
Paul attached his teaching to the strange altar in Athens. 
Consider the wisdom and ability of Paul as manifested in the 
address, its fitness of form and content to the situation. How 
far did the Athenians accept Paul’s presentation of religious 
truth? To what points did they object, and why? Was it 
in any degree due to the manner or substance of Paul’s teach- 
ing on this occasion that the gospel found no greater favor in 

Athens at this time ? 
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Second Quarterly Review 


Home Readings 


M.—Acts 9 : 32-43- Peter working miracles. 
T.—Acts 10 : 30-44. Conversion of Cornelius. 
W.—Acts 12: 5-17. Peter delivered from prison. 
T.—Acts 13 : 1-13. Paul's first missionary journey. 
@.--Acts 13 : 26-39. Paul preaching to the Jews. 
S.—Acts 14: 1122. Paul preaching to the Gentiles. 
S.—James 2: 14-23- Christian faith and good works. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 


AY 
Titles and Golden Texts' 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are laborers to- 


gether with God.—t Cor. 3 : 9. 
I. PETER WORKING MIRACLES. 
Jesus Christ maketh thee whole,—Acés 9 - 34. 


2. CONVERSION OF CORNELIUS. 
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7. PAUL PREACHING TO THE GENTILES, 


I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles. —Acés 23 ¢ 47. 
8. THE CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM, 

Through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be 

saved, even as_they.—Acés 15 + 72. 
9. CHRISTIAN FAITH LEADS TO GOOD WORKS. 
I will shew thee my faith by my works,—/James 2 ; 18, 
10. SINS OF THE TONGUE, 

Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 

guile.—Psa. 34. 13. 
Il. PAUL'S ADVICE TO TIMOTHY. 

From a child thou hast known the holy Scriptures, which 

are able to make thee wise unto salvation.—2 Zim. 3? + 15. 


12, PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth.— Rom, 74 : 24, 
13. REVIEW. 
This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all mations. —A/att, 24 + 14. 
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Topics and Outlines 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


1. Topic: Manifesting Divine Power. 
Uy Qed 1. Power to Heal the Sick. 
OUTLINE { 2. Power to Raise the Dead. 
. Topic: Manifesting Saving Grace. 
1. Earnest Seeking. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Apostolic Instruction. 
3. Divine Bestowal. 


. Toric; Gathering and Instructing Converts, 


we 


1. Zealous Workers, 
OUTLINE: 4 2, Willing Converts, 
3. Judicious Efforts, 


4. Topic; Gaining Deliverance through Prayer, 
(1. The Pressing Danger. , 
Ouran : } 2. The Praying Church. 


3. The Ministering Angel, 

4. The Surprising Visitor. 

5. Toric: Inaugurating Missionary Work, — 

1. The Call. ; 
2. The Response. 


OUTLINE: 
3. The Results. 


6. Toric : Commending Jesus to the Jews. 
I. Jesus Slain. 
OUTLINE » 4 2. Jesus Raised up. 
3. Jesus Saves. 
7. Toric : Commending Jesus to the Gentiles, 
Ouruine: 1% Gentile Excitability. 
“"* (2, Christian Fidelity. 
8. Toric : Seeking Light br Difficult Questions, 
1. Difficulty. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Consultation. 
3. Agreement. 
9. Toric: Manifesting Character by Conduct, 
1. A Profitless Claim. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. A Necessary Confirmation, 
3. A Crowning Illustration. 
10. Toric: Using the Tongue Aright. 
‘yup. J 1 Power in the Tongue. 
OUTLINE : i. Control of the Tongue, 
11. Topics Making the Most of Opportunity. 
1. Helpful Influences. 
OUTLINE: 4 2, Wise Effort. 
3. Divine Revelation. 
12, Topic: Sacrificing Self to Bless Others, 


1. Restraining Criticism. 
2. Curbing Indulgence. 


OUTLINE : 
‘ 3. Imparting Help. 


SAS 


Whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of sins. 
—Acts 10 » 4}. . 


3. GENTILES CONVERTED AT ANTIOCH. 
Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto 
life.—-Acts 11: 18. 
4. PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON. 


The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them.—/%sa. 74 - 7. 


5. PAUL BEGINS HIS FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.— Mark 16 ; 15. 


6. PAUL PREACHING TO THE JEws. 


Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins.—Acés 137 ; 38. 


1 The special Easter lesson is omitted in this showing. 


Review Bible-Lights * 


Lesson 1.— Superintendent: And it came to pass, as Peter. 
went throughout all parts, he came down also to the saints 
which dwelt at Lydda. And there he found a certain man 
named Aineas, which had kept his bed eight years, for he was - 
palsied. And Peter said unto him, Aineas, (Acts 9: 32-34)— 

Scholars: Jesus Christ maketh thee whole (Acts 9 : 34). . 

Tedche?s: And straightway he arose. And all that dwelt 
at Lydda and in Sharon saw him, and ‘they turned to the Lord 
(Acts 9 : 35). 

All; How great are his signs! and how mighty are his 
wonders ! (Dan. 4 : 3.) 

Lesson 2.— Superintendent: And he charged us to. preach 
unto the people, and to testify that this is he which is ordained 


1 Nore,—Any number of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed on 
single sheets, for convenient use, may be had of the publishers of The, 
Sunday School Times. Price, postpaid, 75 cents per hundred. 
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of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. To him bear all 
the prophets witness, that through his name (Acts 10 : 42, 43)— 
Scholars : Whosoever believeth in him shall receive remis- 
sion of sins (Acts 10-: 43). 
Teachers: Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved (Acts 16 : 31). 
All ; 1 believe ; help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9 : 24). 


Lesson 3.— Superintendent; And the report concerning 
them came to the ears of the church which was in Jerusalem : 
and they sent forth Barnabas as far as Antioch: who, whén 
he was come, and had seen the grace “of God, was glad; and 
he exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord (Acts 11 ; 22, 23). 

Scholars : Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life (Acts 11 ; 18). ; 

Teachers: Be it known therefore unto you, that this salva- 
tion of God is sent unto the Gentiles (Acts 28 : 28). 

All; Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles ; and let all the peo- 
ples praise him (Rom. 15 : 11).° 

Lesson 4.— Superintendent: And when Peter was come 
to himself, he said, Now I know of a truth, that the Lord hath 
sent forth his angel and delivered me out of the hand of 
Herod, and from all the expectation of the people of the Jews 
(Acts 12 : 11). 

Scholars: The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them (Psa. 34 : 7). 

Teachers; Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
do service for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation ? 
(Heb. 1 : 14.) 

All; He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways (Psa. 91 : 11). 

Lesson 5.— Superintendent: And as they ministered to the 
Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for thé work whereunto I have called them. Then, 
when they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on 
them, they sent them away (Acts 13 : 2, 3). 

Scholars: Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature (Mark 16 : 15). 

Teachers: And they went forth, and preached everywhere, 
the Lord working with them, and confirming the word by the 
Signs that followed (Mark 16 * 20). 

All; Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world (Matt. 28 : 20). 


Lesson 6.— Superintendent; For David, after he had in 
his own generation served the counsel of God, fell on sleep, 
and was laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption: but he 
whom God raised up saw no corruption, Be it known unto 
you therefore, brethren, that (Acts 13 : 36-38)— 

Scholars; Through this man is preached unto you the for- 
giveness of sins (Acts 13 : 38). 

. Teachers; Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins (Acts 
2: 38). 

Ali; Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sin (Psa. §1 : 2). 

Lesson 7.— Superintendent: But when the apostles, Bar- 
nabas and Paul, heard of it, they rent their garments, and 
Sprang forth among the multitude, crying out and saying, 
Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are men of like pas- 
sions with you, and bring you good tidings, that ye should 
turn from .these vain things. unto the living God (Acts 14: 
14, 15). 

_ Scholars: 1 have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles (Acts 
13: 47). 

Teachers: Even so let your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven (Matt. § : 16). 

Ail; They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 

- firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
Stars for ever and ever (Dan, 12 : 3). 


Lesson 8.— Superintendent: And when they were come 
to Jerusalem, they were received of the church and the apos- 
tles and the elders, and they rehearsed all things that God 
had done with them (Acts 15 : 4). 

Scholars : Through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we 
Shall be saved, even as they (Acts 15 : 11). 

Teachers: The Spirit and the bride say,,Come. And he 
that heareth, let him say, Come. And he that is athirst, let 
him come : he that will, let him take the water of life freely 
(Rev. 22 : 17). 

Ail; Give me this water, that I thirst not (John 4: 15). 


.. Lesson 9.— Superintendent: Even so faith, if it have not 
_works, is dead in itself. Yea, a man will say, Thou hast 
faith, and I have works: shew me thy faith apart from thy 
works, and (James 2: 17, 18)— 
Scholars ; 1 will shew thee my faith by my works (James 
2: 18). . 
Teachers: As the body apart from the spirit is dead, even 
30 faith apart from works is dead (James 2 : 26). 
_ Adi: Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; 
© for it is God which worketh in you both to will and to work, 
| for his good pleasure (Phil. 2: 12, 13). 
Py. Lesson 10.— Superintendent: For every kind of beasts and 


birds, of creeping things and things in the sea, is tamed, and 
hath been tamed by mankind: but the tongue can no man 
tame ; it is a restless evil, it is full of deadly poison (James 
3:7, 8). 

Scholars; Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
‘speaking guile (Psa, 34: 13). 

Teachers; Therewith bless we the Lord and Father; and 
thePewith curse we men, which are made after the likeness of 
God, , . . My brethren, these things ought not so to be (James 
3:9, Io), 

All; O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall shew 
forth thy praise (Psa. 51 : 15). 

Lesson 11.— Superintendent: But abide thou in the things 
which thou hast learned and hast been assured of, knowing of 
whom thou hast learned them ; and that (2 Tim. 3 : 14)— 

Scholars: From a child thou hast known the holy Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation (2 Tim. 
3: 15). 

Teachers ; The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple (Psa. 19: 7). 

Ali; Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law (Psa. 119: 18), 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent: So then let us follow after 
things which make jor peace, and things whereby we may 
ed:‘y one another. Overthrow not for meat’s sake the work 
of God. All things indeed are clean; howbeit it is evil for 
that man who eateth with offence (Rom. 14: 19, 20). 

Scholars: It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother stembleth (Rom. 
14: 21). 

Teachers: Let each one of us piease his neighbor for that 
which is good, unto edifying. For Christ also pleased not 
himself (Rom. 15 : 2, 3). 

All: Vf meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no 
flesh for evermore, that I make not my brother to stumble 
(1 Cor. 8: 13). 


- 


Superintendent: But ye shall receive power, when the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses 
. . unto the uttermost part of the earth (Acts 1: 8). 
Scholars: This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in 
all the world for a witness unto all nations (Matt. 24: 14). 
Teachers : Then shall the end come (Matt. 24: 14). 


Ali: Amen : come, Lord Jesus (Rev. 22 : 20). 





R six months the lessons have illustrated ‘* The Church 
at Work,”’ the several lessons of these two quarters 
having been set forth thus : , 


The Church at Work. 
FirsT QUARTER. 

. Witnessing the Lord’s ‘Ascension. 
. Receiving the Holy Spirit. 
. Gathering the First Converts. 
Doing Wonders in his Name. 
Testifying with Holy Boldness, 
. Consecrating Worldly Goods. 
Experiencing Marvelous Deliverances, 
Suffering Death for the Master. 
. Preaching the Word to the Many. 
. Preaching the Word to the Individual, 
. Gaining a Helper from the Enemy, 
. Striving for Self-Mastery. 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


. Manifesting Divine Power. 

. Manifesting Saving Grace. 

. Gathering and Instructing Converts, 
Gaining Deliverance through Prayer, | 
Inaugurating Missionary Work. 

. Commending Jesus to the Jews. 
Commending Jesus to the Gentiles. 

. Seeking Light on Difficult Questions. 
. Manifesting Character by Conduct. 

. Using the Tongue Aright. 

. Making the Most of Opportunity. 
12. Sacrificing Self to Bless Others. 
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Not only do these lessons illustrate the general topic, but 
also the golden text for both quarters, ‘‘ We are laborers to- 
gether with God ’*(1 Cor. 3: 9). Separately considered, the 
drift of instruction in the second quarter’s lessons is readily 
shown thus : 

Lesson 1.—Peter in his journeyings works many miracles, 
thus ‘* Manifesting Divine Power.’’ He meets ‘Eneas at 
Lydda, whom he cures immediately, displaying (1) Power to 
Heal the Sick. _ He is then called to Joppa, where that emi- 
nent woman, Dorcas, has died, whom he recalls to life, mani- 
festing (2) Power to Raise the Dead. 

Lesson 2.—In the conversion of Cornelius, Peter appears 











Map of Paul’s First Missionary Journey 
Prepared by C. E. Arnold, A.M. 


[This map is one of five, similar in size and character, that go to make up Arnold’s 
The Chart covers all of Paul’s travels, giving 
outlines for all, similar to those below, and also an indication of the chronology of the 
period. The Chart folds within stiff cloth covers, measuring, when folded, 6% by 3% 
inches. It it published, at 20 cents per copy, postpaid, by John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 


Chart of Paul's Missionary Journcyings. 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia.) 


‘*Manifesting Saving Grace.’’ (1) 
Earnest Seeking on the part of Cor- 
nelius is shown in his devout waiting 
upon God. This opens the way for 
(2) Apostolic Instruction, in which 
Jesus is clearly set forth ; after which 
(3) Qivine Bestowal follows in the 
gracious gift of the Holy Ghost, prov- 
ing that saying grace had indeed been 
granted to the Gentiles. 

Lesson \g.—But the success of God's 
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servants was not confined to a few 
isolated cases, for this lesson shows 
them ‘‘ Gathering and Instructing Con- 
verts.’? (1) Zealous Workers were 
numerous, and wherever they went 
they worked and preached. And (2) - 
Willing Converts multiplied responsive 
to their varied labors, which were per- 
sistently continued, for the good of the 
converts, in many forms of (3) Judi- 
cious Efforts. 

Lesson 4.—But persecution and 
imprisonment came. James had al- 
ready been slain, and Peter lay in 
prison awaiting his time. Then the 
church appears ‘‘ Gaining Deliverance 
through Prayer.”’ (1) The Pressing 
Danger is offset by (2) The Praying 
Church, which had no hope but in 
God. Then comes (3) The Minis- 








Antioch. Paul and Barnabas commissioned (Acts 13 : I-3). 


. Seleucia. 
Salamis. 
. Paphos. The sorcerer (Acts 13 : 6-12.) 

Perga. John Mark-returned {Acts 13 : 13). 


Embarked (Acts 13 : 4). 


. Iconium. 
Lystra. 
. Derbe. 
. Lystra. 


Strife (Acts 13 : §1 to 14: 7). 
Paul stoned (Acts 14 : 8-19). 
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Iconium. > Confirmed disciples (Acts 14 : 21-24). 


. Antioch, 
. Perga. 
Attalia. 


Spoke the Word (Acts 14 : 25). 
Embarked (Acts 14 : 25). 


. Antioch. ~ Reported their work (Acts 14 : 26-28). 


- Jerusalem, Council (Acts 15 : 1-29). 


. Antioch.’ Tarried, preaching (Acts 15 : 30-35). 


Preached in synagogues (Acts 13 : 5). 


. Antioch of Pisidia. Preaching and persecution (Acts 13 : 14-50). 


Made many disciples (Acts 14 : 20, 21). 


tering Angel delivering the prisoner, 

who, when he presents himself where 

the church was assembled praying for 
him, finds himself (4) A Surprising 

Visitor, for evidently they were, not 

looking for him for whose liberation 

they besought God. 

Lesson 5.—The multiplicatién of 
converts and the cultivation of their 
graces have fitted the church for en- 
larged effort. Very naturally, there- 
fore, their next task is that of ‘‘ In- 
augurating Missionary Work.’’ There 
comes (tI) The Call from the Holy 

. Ghost to this specific work. 


Paul and Barnabas go forth on «he 
first official missionary journey, and 















(3) The Results are fair samples of those met, for evil or for 
in all kindred work of the later ages. 

Lesson 6.—Jews and Gentiles made up the congregations 
which the first missionaries addressed. Each class needed the 
same Jess, but each was open to approach in its own peculiar 
way. Here Paul is ‘Commending Jesus to the-Jews.”’ In- 
terweaving his address with reference and quotation dear to 
the Jewish heart, he presents (1) Jesus Slain; (2) Jesus 
Raised Up; and the crowning fact that (3) Jesus Saves. His 
message is Jesus, but it rests on the Old Testament basis. 

Lesson 7.—Here Paul appears ‘ Commending Jesus to the 
Gentiles.’? In the ordinary course of their apostolic work (1) 
Gentile Excitability isso aroused in favor of Paul and Barna- 
bas that sacrifice is about to be offered them, But (2) Chris- 
tian Fidelity repels such honors, and preaches of God, not as 
sct forth in the Scriptures, which his hearers knew not, but as 
seen in nature, which they knew so well. Persecution fol- 
lows, and supposed death, but on Paul goes with his work, not 
elsewhere only, but at the very seat of this deadly assault, 
showing his fidelity under all phases of experience. 

Lesson 8.—Misunderstood by many, and misrepresented by 
more, Paul and Barnabas meet dissension and controversy at 
Antioch. It was therefore decided to send to Jerusalem, 
‘‘ Seeking Light on Difficult Questions.”’ (1) Difficulty was 
met at Antioch and at Jerusalem. But, as is proper in every 
such condition, (2) Consultation is had in the spirit of calm 
intelligence. This quickly leads to (3) Agreement, which is 
formulated in writing and borne by chosen delegates, proving 
a blessing to the early church and a model for succeeding ages. 
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food from their converts, and yet filled with an enthusiasm 
destined to change the religious history of the world,—an en- 
thusiasm which made them everywhere received as carrying 
from land to land the true fiery cross to rouse men “sitting 
in darkness ’’ by its heavenly light, and to gather them, by its 
flaming sign, to a holy war against Satan and all his works in 
their own bosoms and round them. The lesson surely is, that 
holy fervor which, like that of the Master, ‘‘ for the joy set 
before it endures the cross, despising shame,’’ is the one 
secret of religious success. The reward of such immense sin- 
cerity was unique ; for we find poor fishermen. who showed it 
endowed with miraculous powers, before which all diseases, 
and even death itself, stood vanquished. 

The conversion of Cornelius marked a great step in the 
development of the Christian idea, Jesus had been forced, 
during his life, to limit his work to the Jewish population, and 
to require even his apostles to avoid any but the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. But in the person of Cornelius he now 
accepted even the heathen, and introduced into the narrow 
horizon of bis servants the vision of a universal religion. Yet 
hereditary prejudices die hard, and even Petér, in spite of the 
divinely impressed lesson at Cesarea, shrank from its hearty 
acceptance at Antioch when challenged by the more bigoted 
of the brethren at Jerusalem. 

Still, in spite of the Jewish conception of Israel’s having a mo- 
nopoly of God’s favor, and of salvation being only attainable 
through the avenue of Judaism, the broader, divine idea, 
thanks to the Gentile element in the churches of Antioch and 
Syria, and to the manly breadth and liberality of Paul, finally 
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Lesson 9.—James here insists on every believer’s ‘‘ Mani- 
festing Character by Conduct.’”’ He presents (1) A Profitless 
Claim, but one which prevailed then, and has not disappeared 
to this day. For the grace so claimed he demands (2) A 
Necessary Confirmation, in a consistent life He then pre- 
sents (3) A Crowning Illustration from the faith of Abraham. 

Lesson 10.—Here James insists on ‘‘ Using the Tongue 
Aright.’’ By assertion and illustration he shows (1) Power in 
the Tongue, whether for good or evil, and though it be but a 
little member. Thén follow urgent considerations for the (2) 
Control of the Tongue, so that ‘‘by his good life’’ the wise 
man may show “his works in meekness of wisdom.’’ 

Lesson 11.—In Paul’s advice to Timothy are valuable hints 
on ‘* Making the Most of Qpportunity.’’ (1) Helpful Infiu- 
ences are specified ; (2) Wise Effort is urged, and (3) Divine 
Revelation is exalted as able to make wise unto salvation, and 
to equip fully for a life_of good works. 

Lesson 12.—‘‘Sacrificing Self to Bless Others’’ is com- 
mended in this lesson on personai responsibility. At all cost, 
the child of God must discipline himself in (1) Restraining 
Criticism ; (2) Curbing Indulgence, and (3) Imparting Help. 
By such deportment will he be enabled, like Jesus, to go about 
doing good. A gospel commended by such conduct will 
indeed he ‘‘ a witness unto all nations,’’ 


KY 
Review Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE contrast between the outward aspect of . Christianity 
now and at its rise would be very startling if it could be 
reproduced. Apostles without a penny te give a beggar ; the 
only separate meeting-houses a room in some poor dwelling ; 
the community so humble that they needed a community of 
goods to provide the necessaries of life; missionaries setting 
out without ahy society behind them, and only the work of 
their hands to maintain them, or the most simple shelter and 


freed Christianity from the swaddling-bands of the old economy. 
But the martyr life of the great apostle, attacked to the very 
last by Judaizers, and forced to see the churches he had 
founded torn by their agitation, shows how hard it is to efface 
old preconceptions. The reaction against his teaching has, 
indeed, even yet, its world-wide evidence in the Jewish color- 
ing of the church idea in a part even of modern Christendom. 

The delivery of Peter from prison is'a parable for ali time. 
A soul aflame withveal for God is counted by him as worth 
his guarding, if he has more work for it to do. 

The first mission of Paul seems to have had little success in 
Cyprus, so far as the Jews were concerned, though even 
among their bigoted thousands some Christians were foun. 
But the conversion of the proconsul was a momentous inci- 
dent in the life of the apostle,—so momentous that, from that 
time, he assumed a Gentile name, as if he~had finally seen 
that his success was to be among the purely heathen. 

In his subsequent journey in Asia Minor his troubles must 
have deepened this feeling, for it was not the Roman authori- 
ties who interfered with him, the old Jews alone ‘stirring up 
tumults to embroil him with them. Hence we find him ere- 
long recognizing this so strongly that he deliberately an- 
nounced to his opponents his intention, henceforth, to leave 
his own people and turn to the Gentiles. 

The difference in his addresses in this new sphere is very 
instructive, for he takes every care not to rouse hostility by 
bitter @saults on idolatry, contenting himself with gently 
leading his hearers from. theis many gods to the one great 
Father, from whom all the blessings of nature came, which in 
these regions they so richly enjoyed. 

The conference at Jerusalem marks the charity becoming 
all who follow the Master, however they differ on some de- 
tails. No one could be a stronger believer in Judaism, as the 
complement of Christianity, than James; and yet on hearing 
the proofs of God’s working through Paul, notwithstanding 
his wider views, he waives aside his own preferences, and 
proposes a compromise, which cancels the Jewish claims from 
which controversy had risen, He might have made a principle 
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of insisting on his own ideas, but he had the true spirit of re. 
ligion, and recognized that there were higher principles at 
stake than his own little ones, and therefore put these aside, 


That there is any contradiction between the Epistle of — 


James and the teaching of Paul is not to be supposed, The 
one speaks of the proofs of religion in good works; the otlier, 
of the principle in the heart from which these good works flow. 


Bournemouth, England. 
. KY 
Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
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E INCLUDE in this review only the first eight lessons, 
which deal.with the history of the church up to the 
conference at Jerusalem. The first’ and fourth stand apart 
from the others as referring to Peter’s own history, while the 
remainder narrate the steady expansion of the community. 
The most striking point in the two miracles in Lesson 1 is 
their intentional modeling after the pattern of Christ. Peter 
was not asked to heal Eneas, but he knew that he had the 
power, and he saw that the bedridden man needed help, and 
that was enough. The meeting of necéssity and capacity to 
relieve it brings the obligation to do so, and a man whose 
heart has been touched by Christ’s love will not wait to be 
asked before he does his best to succor, That quick sym- 
pathy was learned by Peter from his Master. So was his way 
of helping. As our Lord had said to the paralytic, ‘‘ Take up 
thy bed,’’ Peter says to Eneas, ‘‘ Make thy bed,”’ the com- 
mand being varied, since Eneas was already at home, and ‘‘ mak- 
ing ’* his bed was the natural way of testing his faith and showing 
his cure. ‘‘ Jesus Christ healeth thee,’’-—that declared Peter’s 
sense of his own weakness and his faith in Christ’s power 
working through him ; it proclaimed the Lord’s presence and 
energy, and so reiterated the ycry key-note of the Acts, that 
Jesus isthe true doer of all which his servants do in his service, 
Peter was not asked to heal Eneas; he was implored to 
come to Joppa, where Dorcas lay dead. But the weeping 
widows do not seem to have expected a miracle, as their tears 
and wistful exhibition of the dead woman’s handiwork sug- 
gest. Again the consciousness of power came p.i the apostle, 
and again the remembrance of our Lord’s demeanor molded 
his act. The room where Jairus’s daughter lay in her young 
sweetness came into his mind, and, as all but the father and 
mother of the child and the chosen three had been shut out 


from it, so Peter excludes the loudly lamenting women, among : 


whom there was probably no relative, as there had been in 
the pattern case. His words are ali but the precise repetition 
of Christ’s, But, just as in Eneas’s cure Peter diverged from 
his model in order to declare that Christ was the worker and 
he but the channel, so he diverged again in that he prayed 
before he spoke to the dead. We can do wonderful works by 
Christ working in us, but we must pray first, or we shall call 
on the dead to arise in vain. 

A striking feature of Lessqn 2 is the great brevity of the 
account of the effect of Peter*s address to Cornelius’s house- 
hold, compared with the length of the report, of that address, 
Probably the perspective of the narrative is due to its ultimate 
origin being the apostle himself. Cornelius’s explanation 
to Peter brings out clearly that his prayer and alms were the 
reason for his receiving further light, —‘‘ Send therefore ’’ (v. 
32). Obedience to the truth we know will lead to larger 
knowledge. The command rewarded Cornelius, but it also 
tested him ; for it was a humbling thing for a Roman centurion 
to send messengers cap in haud-to a Jew, and one, too, evi- 
dently, from his lodging, of small account, and to accept him 
for a teacher ‘ot the truth. 

Peter’s sermon is in substance like all his addresses re- 
ported in the Acts. It is remarkable for referring to Christ’s 
death simply as a historical fact, without allusion to its atoning 
power, and for its proclamation of him as Messiah, without 
declaration of his divine nature. The apostles were gradually 
learning the depth of meaning in the gospe! facts. Peter here 
preaches, not only the resurrection, but the future judgment 
by Christ, and he brings: out with no uncertain Sound the 
great truth of forgiveness through his name as ‘granted to 
every one that believes on him. But this address is specially 
remarkable for its first words, in which» the Apostle declares 
the conviction that has been burned in on him by this new. 
experience,—that God is no réspecter of persons, but accepts 
men of every nation who fear him and work righteousness, 


That does not mean that all religions are alike; but thet all- 


nations are so; nor that preaching of the gospel to the hea- 
then is superfluous, for what was Peter doing in Cesarea if 
it was? There were souls devout and turning towards God 
beyond the limits of revelation, and God will leed such to the 
light they crave. 


Lesson 4 marks a great step forward in the expansion of 


the church. The most noteworthy thing in the preaching at 
Antioch was that it was done by a handful of fugitives, who 
had no apostolic commission. Their hearts were full of 
Christ, and they found themselves in the midst of a great city, 
where his name had never been heard. What could they do 
buat preach him ? 


True faith will always have the impulse to- 
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speak of Jesus. If we love him, we shall not be able to keep 
silence. Every one has some audience, as these fugitives 
found listeners in the heathen city. ‘They spoke to those 
nearest them ; so should we. And if we imitate their exam- 
ple we shall have the help they had. 

The story of Peter’s deliverance from prison is so graphic 
that it must have come from himself. The eloquent ‘ but”’ 
at the beginning contrasts the elaborate precautions for keeping 
the prisoner—sixteen soldiers, two chains, three gates—with 
the one weapon which the church had: They prayed, and 
that brought Christ’s help, in the presence of which all the 
elaborate precautions were vain. Note the moment when 
diverance came. Prayer had been going on for days. Peter 
hid been imprisoned before the passover, and condemned. 
No answet came to petitions. The slow hours crept on, and 
none came. The very last night arrived, and no answer. Its 
hours wore away, and nv answer. Not till dawn was at hand, 
and an hour later would have been too late, did help come. 
Tie delays of Providence test faith, enhance the preciousness 
of the gift when given, and make it more conspicuously God’s 
gift. His help is often slow, it is never late. 

The leisureliness of the deliverance majestically indicates 
the omnipotence of the deliverer. An escaping prisoner 
would have hurried; the angel goes slowly, will have Peter 
dvess himself as leisurely as if in his own house, marches him 
through the sleeping prison, past the gates and sentries, out 
into the street. He could have put him down there at once. 
Omnipotence does noi need to hurry. As soon as possible 
the delivered prisoner is left to act for himself. As he stood 
in the twilight street he had to plan for his safety. God dogs 
not do for us what our own wits can do, The need for de- 
ciding his course helped to steady him. 

Rhoda and the praying brethren teach us how much un- 
belief may mingle with believing prayer, and how little we are 
often prepared to recognize God’s answer to our cry. How 
natural that the brethren were more ready to believe either of 
two alternatives, both far harder to believe than that their 
prayer was answered ! Rhoda was mad, or a ghost was ham- 
mering at the door (it must have been a very substantial one 
to have kept up such a din). Even good people will rather 
believe absurdities sometimes than that their prayers are an- 
Swered. Note the graphic touches that Peter ‘ continued 
knocking,’’ which was very like him, and that the whole body 
of brethren went in company to the door, to keep each other’s 
courage up. 

The next three lessons deal with the great expansion of the 
church in consequence of Paul’s journey. In Lesson 5 it is 
to be noted that the language of verse 2 clearly implies that 
Barnabas and Saul had been called by the Spirit, and their 
field of work designated, before their brother teachers .were 
bid to **separate’’? thém. The action of the church was only 
- to recognize the divine call, and, while brethren laid their 
hhands on them, it was the Holy Ghost that sent them forth 
(vs 4). ‘“*They sailed to Cyprus,’’—the first time that the 
gospel went to sea. It was a new beginning. Barnabas’s 
birthplace was naturally the first point made for, and the 
Synagogues were the fields of their work. 

Nothing of moment happened in the synagogues, but in 
Paphos, after they had traversed the whole extent of the 
island, they met the new adversaries with whom in future 
they were to contend. A Roman governor and a recreant 
Jew who dabbled in magic represented two of the formidable 
foes to be encountered, and the former’s inclination to hear 
foreshadowed the preparation for the gospel in many Roman 
hearts. Paul's fiery attack on Elymas was not passion. He 
made it being “filled with the Holy Ghost,”’ and it was meant 
+ to reach the apostate Jew’s conscience. His blindness was 
intended to lead to better sight. 

The other important point is Saul’s change of name. 
Probably, like many Hellenists, he had borne both names 
from youth ; but his habitual assumption of the Gentile one 
now and henceforward was sigificant of his determination to 
identify himself with the Gentiles, and of his recognition that 
his work was to be directed to them. 

6 reports Paul’s first sermon in Asia Minor, and 
gives it at length because it is the first. It has three main 
thoughts. First it tells the facts of Christ’s life and death, and 
insists that his death fulfilled prophecy, and that his resurrec- 
tion was established by sufficient evidence. Observe that Paul 
does not include himself among the witnesses, though he does 
soin « Corinthians 15. Speaking to non-Christians, he con- 
fines himself to witnesses whom no one could cavil at. Next, 
_ “speaking to Jews, he proves that the resurrection fulfilied 
| prophecy, inasmuch as the “sure mercies of David’? had 
been promised to those who listened to the Messiah’s call, 
and a psalm showed that one “‘ mercy’’ was not to “see 
corruption.’” But David had died and séen it, and that 
hope was not fulfilled in his case. It cannot be vaip ; where- 
fore prophecy leads to the eXpectation that that hope will be 
fulfilled in the case of the Messiah, and the gospel declares 
that it has been in that Holy One, and through him will be in 
all who receive him. An earnest appeal closes the address, 
in which we hear the first notes of Paul's especial teaching, 
justification by faith, the powerlessness of the Inw to justify, 
the mystical union through faith, by which we are “ in him.”’ 
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Lesson 7 is the first instance of contact with a purely hea- 
then audience, and, as the first, is narrated at length. The 
rude people’s taking the apostles for gods reveals. man’s deep 
longing for, and expectation of, divine communications. The 
superstition that believes that the gods have\not deserted poor 
humanity, but that heaven bends down to touch earth, is 
truer than the ‘ enlightenment ’’ which asserts that there is a 
great gulf fixed between, and°no messages from either side 
can ever reach the other. : 

The horror-struck remonstrance addressed to the would-be 
worshipers is not a Christian sermon, Its purpose is to stop igno- 
rant peasants from sacrificing, not to preach the gospel. The 
parallel and difference between it and the address at Athens 
are instructive. It is bold indeed, pointing to the temple 
of Jupiter before the gates, to call the fair creations of Greek 
mythology ‘‘ these vanities,’’ and to proclaim that creation is 
the work of one God. Very characteristically Paul proceeds 
to meet an objection which he thinks may start in the hearers’ 
minds, and to explain that God has not left himself without 
witness. He points these rustic_Lycaonians to the evi- 
dences most familiar to them,—the ‘yearly miracle of harvest 
and the beneficence which sends it. Nature is inexplicable, 
unless there is a personal will and a heart behind it. 

The quick change to stoning tells how superficial the rev- 
erence had been. Impute religious emotion is transient. The 
mob leaps from one extreme to its opposite. Did Paul re- 
member Stephen as the stones whizzed round him? Whether 
his restoration had anything miraculous or not, his brave _per- 


sistence in going to work again next day, as if nothing had ~ 


happened, was more than human. 
strong when we are weak. 

Lesson 8 tells of the difficulty felt. by Jewish Christians, 
assimilating the new Gentile element. It is easy to condemn 
these Jewish believers, but we do not realize sufficiently what 
a revolution they were called to sanction. Their whole con- 
ceptions of Israel, the Law, the relation of the Gentiles to the 
people of God, were upset. The Jewish party in the church 
did not set aside faith, they required faith and circumcision. 
But Paul and those who held with him saw that that de- 
throned faith. 
cussed: that day in Jerusalem, and Peter’s speech contains the 
conclusive argument for the freer. position: ‘‘ God has re- 
ceived them without circumcision, shall not we?’’ It was 
not only circumcision which was involved ; it was the question 
whether Christianity was to be the wgrld’s religion or a 
Jewish sect. 

The letter which settled the controversy for the time was 
not meant to do more than establish a modus vivendi. It was 
a compromise, and lays down no clear principle. It con- 
demns the Judaizers, but it recognizes certain things as 
**necessary,’’ which logically yields the whole question. We 
do not hear that it was observed, and it certainly did not pre- 
vent the controversy from breaking out again, as Paul’s letters 
snow. It was a temporary advice for the sake of peace, ad- 
journing rather than settling the question. 

But that does not show that it was- useless, or that the 
church had nct the Spirit’s direction in it. The controversy 
was adjourned. Time and events settled it. The wise prin- 
ciple underlying the letter is that of. tender consideration for 
We must abridge liberty, lest we scanda- 
lize some for whom Christ died, but we must not yield to them 
if they insist on externals as necessary, and put anything by 
the side of faith, the one principle which unites us with Christ, 
and makes us possessors of his grace. 


Fullcwheld, Manchester, England. 


God’s grace makes us 


It was a perennial controversy which was dis- 


weak consciences. 


ASA 
Review Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Viewed Again 


pR°* three months we have studied separate scenes or pic- 
tures of the apostolic church. We new combine them 
into a panoramic vision. 

t. Eneas made whole at Lydda. When Peter said, “‘ Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole,’’ it was proof that he was still in his 
church as really as at Pentecost ten years before. So, asa 
consequence of ‘Tabitha’s resurrection many believed in the 
Lord, —not in Peter. 

2. The gospel broke out toward the Gentile Cornelius. 
For the devout man, who prayed much and gave great alms, 
there was a still greater blessing. Gospel blessings are above 
all we ask, or even think. 

3- Many Gentiles converted at Antioch. The purpose to 
reach the whole world is steadily pursued. 

4. Peter is delivered from prison by the angel. The wrath 
of man is made to praise the Lord, and the remainder 
restrained. 

5. Not merely is one Peter constrained to go to one Cor- 
neiius, but Paul and Barnabas are sent to a round of great 
cities. The missionary campaign is inaugurated. 

\ 6. They préach to Jews in many cities. 

7. They turn to the Gentiles. 


8. The first council of the church at Jerusalem. ~It is 








under the direction of the Holy Ghost. Its conclusions 
too large and just to have been reached by such men, 

9. The relation of thought to life, doctrine to deeds, is 
clearly revealed. Christianity seeks ffot merely a race of 
thinkers, but of doers as well. ‘* My Father worketh up to 
now, and I work.”’ “i 

10. Sjns of speech, as well as hand, to be avoided. The 
Teast things must be brought into captivity to Christ. 

11. Christian love passes the loves_of nature. It helps by 
constant prayers. It stirs up the gift of God. 

12. Every Christian privilege and law of liberty culminates 
in a glad surrender for a greater help to the poor and weak, 

The outcome of God's abiding and working in his church is 
worthy of him. 


University Park, Colo. 
: AS~ 
Review Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


Order of Review Service 


‘ 


are 


ING: All hail the power of Jesus’ name. 
2. Prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer. 

3- Sing. 

4. Scripture: Romans Io : 1-15. 

5. Marking attendance, and taking the collection. 

6. Review of the whole school, taking the titles and golden 
texts, as given below, they having been put on the board 
before the opening of the school. 














‘Title, Golden Text. Title. Golden Text. 
P. W. M. Jesus Christ. P. P. G. « I have. 
cc. Whosoever. C. J. Through. 
G.C. A. Thenhath C.F. L.G.W. I will 
P. D. P. The angel. S. T. Keep. 

P. F. M. J. “Go ye. P, A. T. From a. 
re POF. Through. P. R. It is good. 





Let the drill on this be short and sharp, lasting for not more 
than ten minutes at the most. r 

7. Sing, standing. Let the tune be bright and well known, 
and only the chord be given. 

8. Now let some bright teacher give the review of the mira- 
cles of the quarter. They are as follows : Two by Peter, one 
by Paul, three by God without ‘human agency. Let this take 
not more than five minutes. It may be well to divide this part 
of the exercise, and have two teachers do this paft of the work. 

g. Sing. 

10. Review, now, the persecutions of which we have 
learned. These are that of the -disciples, in Lesson 3 ; that 
of Peter, in Lesson 4; that of Paul, in Lesson 7. This part 
of the review may be conducted by thé leader and the whole 
school. It will not be difficult. Have a scholar at the map 
to point out the places as they are mentioned. 

11. Sing. 

12. Now let the superintendent, or, perhaps, better still, 
the pastor, take up the work. This will consist in reviewing, 
and enforcing, the practical lessons that we have learned. It 
will not be well to dwell on all of them, for there is not time 
enough for this, and it would be a little tedious, But the 
main teachings*may be dwelt on, such as the duty of fidelity 
in obeying the Master’s commands, as exemplified by all the 
disciples. Also the relation of faith to works as given in Les- 
son 9. Also the right use of the tongue as set forth in Lesson 
10, and the matter of temperance as shown in the last lesson. 

13. Now let some judicious person be selected to lead in 
prayer, asking for grace to carry out in our lives that which we 
have learned for the past quarter. 

14. Sing, standing. 

15. The benediction - 

New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[The references in the bratkets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] ~ 
Acts 9 : 32 to I5 : 35. 

I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. ‘ 
[For each member of the Bible class.] a 

Read deliberately 9 : 32 to 15 : 35, trying to determine 
Luke’s point of view in inclading what he does relate, and the 
general thought which he must have had it in mind to illus- 
trate. Which, for instance, seems to be the more prominent 
thought, —the rapid_extension of the Christian church, or the 
successive stages by which the spiritual rights of Gentiles: in 
the church wert vwiidicated ? Does Luke tell the story of 
Paul’s first missionary journey for its own sake, or as an intro- 
duction to the story of the eventful council at Jerusalem? 
(Acts'15.) The discussion of such questions as these is an 
important step toward the formation of an independent and 
sound judgment regarding the Book of Acts as a history. 


See. 
Daa 
Paes 












The chaplers covered by this review lesson ‘may be pro- 
ere analyzed as follows : 9 : 32 to 11: 18; 11 : 19-26; 
:27 to 12:25; 13:1 to 14: 28; 15: 1-35. Disregard- 
xe the Sunday-school lessons altogether, give to each of these 
divisions a title which will express your idea of its bearing 
upon the general thought which seems to you to be expressed 
by the whole. — 
Il, Torrcs ror. Stupy AnD Discussion. 
(For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

1. The Period Covered in Review. (1.) About how many 
years elapsed between the conversion of Paul and the council 
at Jerusalem? (2.) Was the Jerusalem’ church actively per- 
secuted all this while, or only periodically ? 

2. The Enlightening of Peter (9 : 32 to 11: 18). (3.) 
Which is the harder to explain,—the sudden change in the 
convictions of Paul and of Peter in regard to matters of fun- 
damental importance, or the miraculous events which author- 
ized such changes? (4.) Of what was Peter convinced by 
his vision and the subsequent events, —that Gentiles were the 
spiritual equals of the Jews, or only that they were not to be 
refused a place in the church? [Geikie: [] 3, 4. McLaren: 
Lesson 2.] 

3. The Church at Antioch (11 : 19-30). (5.) On what facts 
regarding this church does Luke lay emphasis? Are these to 
show that, despite its Gentile membership, it was beyond ques- 
tion as a Christian organization ? [McLaren : Lesson 3.] 

4. The First Missionary Journey (chaps. 13, 14). (6.) In 
view of the length of this journey (over two years), what 
seems to be_Luke’s point of view in relating it? Does-he not 
evidently emphasize some important incidents, to the exclusion 
of very. many more? [Geikie: 9] 6-8. McLaren: Lesson. 7.] 

5. The Council at Jerusalem (chap. 15). (7.) Was the 
decision of this council (15 : 28, 29),—a step beyond the 
earlier acquiescence ? (11: 18.) Was it a settlement on real 
principles, or a compromise? What act of fellowship did 
“ they of the circumcision ’’ still refuse? (Gal. 2:12.) [Geikie: 
79. McLaren: Lesson 8.] 

6. The Church in General. (8.) Note the differences to 
which our attention is called between the church as described 
in Acts 1-7 and as described in these chapters,—apparent 
changes in leadership: or government, changes in geographi- 
cal extent, in the problems to be solved, etc. Does. the rise 
of such a faction as that. of the Judaizers (11: 2; 15 : 1, 24) 
indicate a diminution of the earlier dévotion or an increased 
earnestness ? 

TH. Tue Leapinc THovGHTs. 

How clearly we are made to see that men are but the tools 
of God 1 Even their evil passions and unworthy purposes 
God utilizes to bring about great results. 

Which is the most impressive quality we note in Paul,— 
his courage, his good judgment, his skill as a missionary, or 
his spiritual insight and leadership in the church ? + 

Recalling the fact that Luke is writing ‘a one-sided history 
of these times (a frankly Pauline history), should we not, in 
view of the wonderful advances of the church, give due meed 
of attention and credit to the unknown multitude of earnest 
and devoted leaders without whose support neither Paul nor 
James nor Peter could have done their work ? 

New Haven, Conn. 
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Review Hints for the Intermediate 
Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


HE leading characters in the lessons of the quarter have 
been Peter and Paul, though others have been associated 
with them. It will be well to begin with their names on the 
blackboard, 
PETER. PAUL. 


leaving room to add more as the lesson progresses. It will 
also more clearly recall the lessons to have in sight all the 
twelve pictures which have been used with the preceding les- 
sons of the quarter (see Bible Lesson Pictures. 
Jones, & Co., Providence, Rhode Island. $1 per quarter, 
$4 a year). As reference is made to the scenes described, a 
scholar may point out the appropriate picture. How many 
lessons have we in the quarter? Three relate to Peter, five 
to the work and travels of Paul, two lessons are from the 
letters of James, two more from letters of Paul. Those who 
used the Easter lesson may add one more to the letters written 
by Paul. The events and characters in the story of each of 
the apostles may be grouped on the blackboard, and questions 
asked in reviewing. 


Harris, 











PETER at Lydda. Eneas. 
at Joppa. Dorcas. 
at Cesarea. Cornelius. 
in Prison. Angel. 





How long had Eneas had palsy? In whose name did Peter 
did him arise? Who lived at Joppa? For what was Dorcas 
known and loved? Who was the Roman soldier who sent 


_ 
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for Peter? What had an angel told Cornelius about his 
prayers and alms? Of whom did Peter preach in the house of 
Cornelius, to him and the friends he had invited to hear Peter ? 
What did Peter say of all who believe in Christ? By whose 
order was Peter kept in prison? Which one of the apostles 
had Herod murdered by the sword ? What did he propose to 
do to Peter? - To whose house did Peter go when he was 
delivered from prison? What is the promise in the Golden 
Text with that lesson ? 





PAUL, Antioch, BARNABAS. 
Cyprus. 
Antioch im Asia. 
Iconium. 
Lystra. ° 
Antiech in Syria. 
Jerusalem. 











What good man was with Paul a whole year in Antioch 
teaching and preaching? In what place were the disciples 
first called Christians ? When Paul and Barnabas started from 
Antioch on Paul’s first missionary journey, where did they go ? 
What punishment came upon the sorcerer in Cyprus who 
tried to keep the governor from faith in Christ? To whom 
did Paul first preach in the synagogues in Antioch in Asia? 
When the Jews in Antioch would not hear of Christ, where 
did Paul go and preach to the Gentiles? When Paul left 
Iconium, where did he and Barnabas go? Where did the 
people want to worship the apostles, calling them gods? How 
did Paul tell them of the true God? Why did the people 
change so suddenly from praise to persecution? What did 


_they do to Paul, leaving him (as they thought)-dead? What 


was the reason that the church at Antioch in Syria sent a con- 
ference to Jerusalem? Who was the head of the church 
there? Who were some of the persons present at the confer- 
ence? How did they answer the questions of dispute ? 





James the Just. 
Faith and Works. 
The Little Member. 
Who was the author of the Epistle of James? What be- 
came of James the apostle ? Why was James, the head of the 
church in Jerusalem, called ‘‘ James the Just’? ? What did 
he “teach about faith? What did he say of faith without 
works? What did he write about the “little member ’’? 
What counsel is given in the Golden Text of that lesson ? 
What must be kept with all diligence, that the tongue may 
speak no evil? If we need to know what wise words to say, 

of whom may we ask wisdom ? 








Paul's Letters 
To Timothy. 
The Romans. 

To whom did Paul write, calling him ** My beloved child’’ ? 
What made Timothy so worthy of love? He was like the 
young man who came to Jesus, who had known and observed 
the commandments from his youth up, and Jesus, beholding 
him, loved him. So Paul loved Timothy ; how did he remind 
him of his childheod, and of what would make him wise unto 
salvation? Paul’s good counsel, to abide in the truth, is as 
true and as much needed now as in the days when he wrote 
letters to absent friends and beloved churches, From what 
place did Paul write the letter tothe Romans? To whom did 
he say each one must be responsible and give account? What 
did he say we should follow after? He taught our duty to 
our neighbor, never to judge unkindly, never to harm another 
by a wrong example, but in every way help to make them 
wiser and better. For whom did Peter, Paul, Barnabas, and 
James work year after year? For whose sake did they hazard 
their lives, enduring afflictions, weariness, danger, stoning, 
prisons, and expectation of death? It was for the love of 
Christ, and to win others to love and serve, that they labored 
to bring the answer to our Review Golden Text, What is it? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Review Hints for the Primary 
Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


(Editor's Note.—According to the original announcement of the 
Editor's plans for the lesson helps of 1897, the Hints for the Pri- 
mary Teacher for the first six months ” the year were to be 

by Miss Peck, and for the last six months by Mrs. 

Roxana Beecher Preuszner. Miss Peck’s engagement therefore 
closes with the article this week. "Mrs. Preuszner was formerly 
prominent as a teacher of teachers in the Chica, cago Primary epee, 
and is now doing active duty of a similar kind Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. ‘She also widened a well-merited reputation as a writer for 
mary teachers by her contributions to The Sunday School 

mes during a portion of 1894.) 


QO” review properly opens with Lesson 11 of the first 

quarter,—*‘ Saul the Persecutor Converted ; ’’ for with 
that we began our study of the life of Paul, to leave it (as 
we lamented at the time), and take up other topics for six 
weeks, 
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As we made an effort to hold Saul in mind during those 
six weeks, we shall see results to-day ; for, at the mention of 
the name ‘Saul,’’ the children will, of their own accord, 
describe what they remember of the striking scene of his con- 
version. It would be best to open our review with this while 
the children are fresh, adding in a sequence all that we have 
studied of Paul’s life and work, taking up the other topics 
later ; for, if we begin with a scattered review about Peter, 
Cornelius, and others, the children will grow tired and rest- 
less before we get to this, the main subject of the quarter’s 
course. 

Omitting for the present all the lessons between Lesson If 
of the last quarter and Lesson § of this we group our topics 
something in this way : 

1. Christian workers and Christian church at Damascus 
threatened by a violent enemy who was almost upon them, 

2. What suddenlpchanged the plan of this enemy ? 

3. Dangers which threatened him then and fater, 

4. We get out our maps, and find the church home at Jeru- 
salem, and then mark the growing church at Antioch, which 
sent out the first missionaries, Take- finished maps.of the 
children’s making, for we cannot now spare time to draw, 

"5. The name of Christ.is to be carried how far ? 

6, Review the command, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world,’’ ete., 
with the account of the first missionaries who sailed across 
the sea to strange countries. We relax a little here to talk 
of our own tiny efforts and. plans in our own primary mission 
band, telling where our pennies have gone, the condition of 
the people we are trying to help, contrasting, so far as- possi- 
ble; the work of our missionaries with the work of Paul, 
This to make Paul’s work seem alive to the class. 

For six months we have been baffled in trying to teach the 
meaning of ‘‘ Jew ’’ and ‘‘ Gentile ;’’ for, while the children 
remember that the Jews were cruel to Paul and his friends, they 
are still confused (and no wonder) about the reason why peo- 
ple who prayed to our-God and read the Bible needed mis- 
sionaries at all. The Gentiles, they readily understand, were 
** out-ahd-out heathen, like those we ourselves are trying to 
help,’’ but the Jews were not, and- here we may have to make 
many corrections of wrong impressions. 

To conclude our study of Paul’s first missionary jourhey, we 
leave him with Barnabas at the church home at Jerusalem 
(having traced on our maps their journey thus far), where 
‘** they were received of the church, and of the apostles and 
elders,’’ and Where ‘‘ they declared all things that God had 
done with them ’’ (v. 4 of Lesson 8), Just what they had to 
declare is the all-important topic of our review. 


There is danger, in a review of lessons which cover as iach? 
ground as these, that the teacher will do so much of the talk- 
ing, to get in the intervening events, and to help the children 
over hard places, that she will do their thinking for them, and 
lose the opportunity to find out how much they remember, and’ 
how much they recite because the words are fairly put into 
their mouths by the teacher’s suggestion, leaving no chance 
for them to make the effort to think or remember. 

Can they draw their maps from memory? Do they draw 
because ‘they enjoy it, but without understanding’a single line 
they make? Or (as in the case of a certain class of boys) do 
they remember, in drawing their maps, all the incidents con- 
nected with places and positions without being able to,call the 
geographical names? The latter is the most that we can 
reasonably expect, for litte children do well’ to remember 
events, but we ask impossibilities if we require geographical 
names, and, if we insist upon this, we crowd out of their 
minds other matters far more important for these babies to 
know. 

We continue our review by asking questions about persons, 
Tell of thosé people who were healed in the name of Christ ; 
tell of those who had power to work these wonders. There 
was one who saw in a vision a net full of ——. How did 
Peter learn that Christ was not for his people alone? There 
is a prison and an angel in this story of Peter. We recall in 
this way striking passages, but for lack of time we review our 
topical lessons (lessons 9, 10, 11, and 12) by reciting their 
Golden Texts and memory verses. 

Give each child a small map of Paul’s missionary jouriicys 
to take home. The dignity of possessing maps ‘‘ just like the 
big children’’ appeals to them. They are also. proud and 
glad to explain to admiring parents and friends that Paul trav- 
eled here and theres This more than compensates them for 
the fact that ‘‘maps are not half as pretty as lesson pic- 
tures,’’ for the map adds so much dignity and importance to 
their positions as studious and active members of a ‘live 
Sunday-school.’’ 

When, in our review, we can assure ourselves that our 
children have learned something of the early church and the 
work of the first missionaries, we know that, with the aid of 
their maps, they will (with encouragement) talk freely of these 
things among their home people. Have they learned some- 
thing more than history? Of this they will not speak, but we 
can know little of our success or failure as teachers of spiritual 
truths unless we know our children in their homes. 

Have they learned this history as history, or are they by the 
means growing into “‘ living witnesses ’’ ? 

Northampton, Mass, 
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380. (2) 
Review Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EATH Anp Lire (Lesson 1).—Whom did Peter restore 

to health? Whom did Peter restore to life? What 

was the character of each? What was the result of these 
miracles ? 

2. Jew AND GenTILE (Lesson 2).—In what wonderful way 
was Cornelius led to Peter? and Peter to Cornelius? Why 
was this conversion of Cornelius especially noteworthy ? 

3. BARNABAS AND SavuL (Lesson 3).—What great work 
‘drew Barnabas to Antioch? What emergency drew Saul 
thither ? © What feature of Christianity had its beginning in 
that city ? 

4. IMPRISONMENT AND FREEDOM (Lesson 4).—Why and 
where was Peter imprisoned ? Why 
did God release him ? 

5. CONSECRATING AND DusecraTING (Lesson 5).—Who 
were the first Christian missionaries? Where were they or- 
dained? Where did they first preach? What evil did they 

' punish there ? n 

6, ProrHecy AND FULFILMENT (Lesson 6).—Where did 
Paul preach his first reported missionary sermon? What did 
he show about Christ? What step did he urge his hearers 
to take ? 

7. WorsHIPeD AND STONED (Lesson 7).—Where were 
Paul and Barnabas worshiped? Why? 
stoned? Why? With what result? 

8. CONTROVERSY AND CONFERENCE (Lesson 8),—What 
dispute arose at Antioch? What course was taken to settle 
it? What was the final agreement ? 

9. FairnH AND Works (Lesson 9).—Which James wrote 
the epistle? What does he urge should always accompany 
Christian faith ? What does he say of faith without works ? 

to. A Firg AND A Fountain (Lesson 10),—Why does 
James compare the tongue to a fire? 
tain? How unlike? 
tongues ? 

11, EDUCATION AND LIFE (Lesson 11),—How was Timo- 
thy helped by home influences? How by the Bible? What 
did Paul urge him to do with the abilities God had thus given 
him ? 

12, JUDGMENT AND STUMBLING-BLOCKsS (Lesson 12).— 
Why did Paul bid the Romans not to judge one another? 
But what were they to, judge as regarded themselves? For 
* the kingdom is God is ’’—what ? 

For the Superintendent 

1, What event that we have studied showed Peter’s obe- 
dience? 2. What showed his power? 3. What showed 
God’s care of him? 4. What event that we have studied 
Showed Paul’s obedience? 5. What showed Paul’s power? 
6. What showed God’s care of him ? 

, —— 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


{These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
e@ccupy 4 full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.} 


How was he released ? 


And where was Paul 


How is it like a foun- 
Why is it important to control our 


1. In this quarter’s lessons, what three wonderful events 
are connected with Peter? 2. Where were the disciples first 
called Christians? 3. Who were the first Christian mission- 
aries? 4. Where did they preach first? 5. Where was the 
first Christian church conference held ? 

Boston, Mass. 


AKSK~ 
Review and New-View 


HIS quarter’s lessons naturally gather about the persons 
most conspieuous in them, especially Peter, Paul, Bar- 
mabas, and James. The chief places also, and the lines of 
travel followed, are valuable helps to profitable review, espe- 
cially when accompanied by maps or charts of the lands and 
journeys involved, But, for those not desiring the biographical 
or the geographical methods, a topical review may be conducted 
by dividing the twelve lessons into three groups of four lessons 
each. 

First Group.—Lessons 1 and 4 present items of Peter’s 
experience which are not strongly distinctive. But Lessons 2 
and 3 present events which mark an era in the history of the 
church,—namely, the opening of gospel opportunity to the 
Gentiles without regard to Jewish affiliations on their part. In 
other words, the dominant thought here is, An Open Door for 
the Gentiles. 

Second Group.—Lesson § presents an organized movevaent 
to give the gospel to the world, through the Jews and their 
synagogues at first (Lesson 6), but also to the Gentiles dis- 
tinctively (Lesson 7). Then, in the Jerusalem conference, 
Salvation for the Gentiles is officially recognized as in no wise 
restricted to Jewish channels. In other words, this group 
feaches, as its dominant thought, 4 Free Salvation for the 
Gentiles. 

Third Group.—These lessons are for all believers, and their 
dominant thought is, 4 Holy Life for the Christian. 


ae * 
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The results thus reached are of direct personal interest. 
We are Gentiles ; we have an open door; and it is a door 
opened wide. From any spot on earth- direct access may be 
had to Christ. But, free though salvation is, he who accepts 
it must maintain good works. 


Hommel’s Criticism of the Higher 
Critics * 
A° PROFESSOR HOMMEL'S volume strongly attacks 
the positions of the Graf- Kiinen-Wellhausen school 
of critics, it is as well to note at the outset that it does not 
defend the views of the older tradition concerning the Old 
Testament. Its author repudiates, indeed, the details 
of the analysis of the Hexateuch, as wrought out by 
many Critics, but he accepts the analysis as a whole. 
He regards the six books as drawn mainly from four 
earlier digests, the J, E, D, and P of the critics, with 
large editorial changes and additions (pp. 8, 19, etc.). 
He holds that J was written in the times of the kings 
(p. 287), or, perhaps, of the judges (p. 307). That is, he 
holds that the Pentateuch, as now existing, originated 
some centuries after Moses. Further, he holds that the 
Hcbrew language, the language in which the Pentateuch 
is written, did not become the language of Israel till 
after the times of Moses and Joshua (pp. 226, 274, 286, 
etc.), that ‘the text is corrupt in places,’ that ‘the 
Old Testament underwent many modifications at the 
hands of officiating priests and copyists before it assumed 
the form in which we now possess it’’ (p. 12). To those 
who are familiar with the literature of these subjects, it 
seems significant that he so often cites Klostermann 
with approval. 

Further, Professor Hommel is far from being a de- 
fender of the thesis that the Old Testament is inerrant in 
its statements of historical fact. He says, indeed, con- 
cerning the evidence : 

‘‘Far from obliging us to modify in any way the 
traditional view of Old Testament history, . . . it tends, 
on the contrary, to confirm—indirectly, it is true—the 
accuracy of the Old Testament narrative."’ 


But he interprets this statement by 
adding : 


immediately 


‘«The ancient Hebrew tradition—and more especially 
that part of it which deals with the earliest times—has, 
in many instances, come down to us in a merely frag- 
mentary and mutilated condition (p. 267). : 

In opposition to the doctrine of inerrancy, he lays 
down the proposition : 

‘‘The more numerous the discrepancies in unimpor- 
tant details between two independent accounts of an 
event, so much the higher is the probability that the 
event itself is historically true'’ (p. 19). 

But it is not in mere minute details that he discards 
statements made in the Old Testament. With most 
Assyriologists, he accepts 1120 B.C. as the approximate 
date of Tiglath-pilezer I of Assyria (pp. 139, 203), though 
this probably involves the rejection of the biblical 
numerals and ‘other time-statements for the century pre- 
ceding the fall of Samaria. He dates the exodus as 
most probably 1277 B.C. (p. 125), in direct contradiction 
with the biblical chronology from Moses to Solomon. 
In dzaling with biblical statements, he changes the text 
or adds or subtracts details as freely as would any disci- 
ple of Wellhausen (for cxample, pp. 148-154, or pp. 
236-251). 

These facts are not stated either by way of commenda- 
tion or of condemnation, but simply to prevent a misap- 
prehending of Professor Hommel's position. They do 
not in the least soften the pronounced character of his 
attack upon the historical theories of the current style of 
criticism. He finds, ‘‘ furnished by inscriptions,’’ such 
‘external testimony to the true tradition’’ as ‘(to make 
manifest for all time the falsity of the reconstruction of 
history associated with the Wellhausen school’’ (p. 305). 
It is a part of the Wellhausen scheme that the Bible 


narratives of events up to the times of the judges are . 


_* The Ancient Hebrew Tradition as illustrated by the Monuments: A 
Protest against the Modern School. of Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. 
Fritz Hommel, professor of Semitic lan s at the University of 
Munich. Translated from the German b mund McClure, M.A., and 
Leonard Crosslé. (zamo, pp. xvi, 350. ew York: E. & f. B. Young 
& Co. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. gr.75.) 


merely legendary. Professor Hommel’ s position is that 
‘if it were possible to adduce evidence from the inscrip- 
tions which would prove even a part of the Hebrew 
tradition, at present rejected as spurious, to be of the 
highest antiquity, and thus far trustworthy, the ground 
would be effectively cut away from beneath the feet of 
modern critics of the Pentateuch’’ (pp. 21, 22). For 
the purposes of such proof he emphasizes external 
evidence as distinguished from the mere examination 
of critical phenomena. He,takes as the field of his 
contention those parts of the Pentateuch which are now 
commonly described as P, or the priestly document. 
These are ‘‘regarded by the Wellhausen school as a 
post-exilic forgery.’’ Professor Hommel proposes to 
show that they ‘‘contain a whole host of records, the 
antiquity and genuineness of which are vouched for by 
external evidence’’ (p. 25). 

To this extent Professor Hommel squarely takes the 
side of the older tradition as against the critical tradition 
of the past three decades. He claims that he has con- 
clusively proved, by external evidence, the antiquity and 
trustworthiness, of the sources of the so-called priestly 
parts of the Hexateuch. If he has done this, he has 
rendered splendid service to biblical science. The ques- 
tion whether he has succeeded in doing it is the test by 
which his work must be tried. 

The proofs by which he has endeavored to substan- 
tiate his proposition are various. There is one class of 
proofs, however, by which the yolume is especially char- 
acterized,—tke proofs drawn from proper names of per- 
sons. The value of the work consists mainly in its wide 
inductions in this field. 

Professor Hommel classifies the early Semitic popula- 
tions as western Semites, including the Arabians, Canaan- 
ites, Hebrews, and Arameans, and the eastern Semites, 
including the Syrians and Babylonians. Proper names 
based on the verb imperfect, and beginning with / 
properly Y (‘‘Jacob,’’ for example), are west Semitic, 
as the east Semitic verb has a different formation. 
Again, in proper names into which the pronoun “ our’’ 
enters (for example, Samsu-iluna, ‘‘The Sun is our 
God’’), the pronoun will have the form #7 in eastern 
Semitic, mw in Hebrew, ma in Arabic. When one begins 
to observe facts like these, he is on his way to discover 
important historical contents in proper names, 

Most important are names of persons that are com- 
pounded with some name of deity. Here it is impor- 
tant to distinguish four kinds of divine names. First 
come those which, however derived, are practically mere 
proper names: Merodach, for example, or Nebo, or 
Ishtar, or Yahweh (Jehovah), or Ashtoreth, or, in some 
of the uses of the word, Baal. Second are those which are 
of the nature of a common name of deity ; for example, 
El, lu, Elohim, God, Third are the names, properly 
used as-adjectives in agreement with a name of the sec- 
ond class, either expressed or understood, that express 
essential divine attributes ; for example, used with El, 
—El-shaddai (‘‘God Almighty’’), El-Olam (‘‘God 
Eternal’’), El-elyon (‘*God Most High’’). Fourth, we 
are familiar with phrases describing the relation of God 
to the worshiper, used in place of a divine name ; for 
example, in English, my Master, my Redeemer, my 
Righteousness, my Rock, my Strength, my Fear, my 
King. In western Semitic this usage was much ex- 
tended, including such terms as ‘‘My Uncle,"’ «« My 
Cousin,’’ «‘ My Brother.'’ In some instances phrases 
of this sort acquire the character of true proper names, 
and so pass, perhaps, to the first of these four classes, 
but in many instances ‘they retain the character of 
phrases used by substitution for divine names. 

Professor Hommel proves, by aewide induction of in- 
stances, taken from the Sabean and Minean inscriptions 
in Arabia, from ancient Babylonian contract tablets, and 
from other sources, certain propositions in regard to 
these personal proper names that include each some 
name of deity. 

1. The prevailing Babylonian method, from the re- 
motest antiquity, was that in which the proper name of 
a god is used in forming a man’s name. Merodach- 
baladan and Nebuchadnezzar are familiar instances. 
The common noun #/¢ was also sometimes used, but 
relatively not often. 

2. This Babylonian method prevailed in Israel from 
the time of the judges onward, especially in names 
compounded with Baal, or with Yahu or Yah, the short- 
ened forms of Yahweh,—witness such names as Beeli- 
ada, Jerubbaal, Eshbaal, Jehoshaphat, Jehoram, Azariah, 









































































































and the like. In the earlier part of this 
period the naming for Baal was frequent, 
but it went out of use later, and the word 
‘« Baal’’ was even expurgated from many 
names that had once contained it. Names 
compounded with e¢é, the equivalent of the 
Babylonian du, continued to be given dur- 
ing this period ; but, so far as new names 
are concerned, those compounded with the 
proper name Yahweh are far more nu- 
merous. 

3. The use of i/u in the names of per- 
sons, almost to the exclusion of all proper 
names of deity, was the true Arabian and 
western Semitic use from the earliest times. 
This is proved by existing Arabian in- 
scriptions certainly as old as Solomon, 
and probably as old as Moses or Abra- 
ham, and by the western Semitic proper 
names, as distinguished from the Babylo- | 
nian, in the contract tablets, the dynas- | 
tic lists, and other documents of the times 
of the Arabian dynasty in Babylonia. 
This dynasty lasted for three centuries, 
and Abraham's migration to Palestine | 
occurred about midway in it. 

4. Equally characteristic of the western 
Semitic usage from before the time of 
Abraham is the forming of names the first 
constituent of which is a clause used by 
substitution for a divine name. Adzi- | 
yathu‘a,—'' My Father Saves,’’ and Ayz- | 
mui-enshi,—‘‘ My Uncle is Propitioys,’’ 
are found, as Semitic names, in Egyptian | 
writings of the twelfth dynasty. Similar | 
names abound in the Arabian inscriptions, 
and in the records of the Arabian dynasty 
in Babylon. In the Arabian inscriptions | 
**they appear less and less frequently as 
time goes on.'’ ‘‘ The vogue of this whole | 
system of name formation practically be- 
gan and ended in the earliest epochs of | 
south Arabian history ’” (p. 85). 

This bears in various ways on the ques- 
tion of the date and the historicity of the | 
contents of the priestly document. If 
any one will look up the personal names | 
there found, he will perceive that those | 
compounded with ¢/ and those which con- | 
tain such elements as Adi, Ahi, Zuri, 
Ammi, etc., are relatively very numerous, | 





and those compounded with any proper | 
name of God are very few. See, for ex- | 
ample, the lists in Numbers, chapters 1, 
7, 13% 34 In other words, the proper 
names follow the usage that prevailed 
among the western Semites from the time 
of Abraham, and that ceased to be the | 
fashion soon after the time of Moses. 
Further, the Babylonian usage in this 
matter implies the existence among the 
eastern Semites of certain high religious 
ideas, but the western Semitic usage is, in 
this respect, a preat advance upon the | 
Babylonian. 





school of criticism assigns to those times. 
Yet further, in particular instances, notably 
in the instance of the four kings of the 


fourteenth chapter of Genesis, the iden- | 


tification of the names with names in 
Babylonian history brings the incident 
into such connections as vindicate its his- 
torical probability. ‘ 

In proof-reading, punctuation, uniform- 
ity of transliteration, and in mechanical 
make-up, the volume is not so nearly 
faultless as it ought to be. Professor 
Hommel himself is more successful in in- 
ductive work than in deductive. His work 
lacks in clearness and continuity of pres- 
entation, and, in some parts, lacks logical, 
consistency: But apparently, so far as 
his principal contention is concerned, he 
has made out his case. And his case is 


so important that he is to be very strongly 
congratulated on his success. 


| Talks about Autographs. 


| for style. 





o> 
The China Mission Hand-Book. (Shanghai, 
China: American Presbyterian Mission 
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, 


to frighten children off, the verses may |.the completion of the book, which is 
serve the purpose of entertaining the | being pushed rapidly, the work will cost 
youthful reader. ‘The latter vary in qual- | twenty marks. 

ity from doggerel to good-humored and | 

fairly felicitous poetic effort. A few of | 





Press. 8vo, pp. 90336. $1.70.) 

The Mission Pressin China, (Shanghai, China : 
American Presbyterian Mission Press. Small 
8vo, pp. 106. 75 cents.) 


Two books illustrating the magnitude 
of the missionary work which has been 
undertaken in China have been issued by 
the Presbyterian Mission Press in Shang- 
hai, the largest printing establishment in 
China. One is The China Mission Hand- 
Book, containing a series of articles on the 
religions, the secret sects, and the lan- 
guages of China, a general view of mis- 
sions in China, and then a detailed ac- 
count of the operations of each missionary 
agency at work, accompanied by statisti- 
cal tables, and by maps of the provinces, 
with all mission stations marked. No 


| book so thoroughly sets forth the vast) phoneticians and philologists. 
| effort of the Christian Church to give the support from a few journalists, and other 


gospel to this mighty empire. The 
other bookis The Mission Press in China, 





| which gives a history of the development 


of the Shanghai Press, and an account of 


| the work of the fourteen other mission 


presses (some now discontinued), and of 


| the ten Bible and Tract Societies in the 


Empire. 
SO. 
By George Birkbeck 


Hill. (8vo, pp. vi, 19%. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. $3.50.) 


There is a place for the distinctly liter- 


ary essay, in this hurried age, when so | 
| many periodicals care more for the subject | 


than the writer, and more for pictures than 


Review or The Atlantic Monthly, for in- 
stance, and is glad to see that some 
writers still love books for their own sake, 


and. view life—at least occasionally— | 


through library windows. An agreeable 
contributor to the latter periodical is the 
Efiglishman, George Birkbeck Hill, the 
editor of Boswell, and the author 
the handsome volume named above, which 


|is marked by the leisurely, gossiping, 
| reminiscential style that properly belongs 


to its theme. It is not a great book, cer- 
tainly, but surely a pleasant one for the 


reader who likes to follow a chatty guide | 


through some of the highways and by- 
ways of English and American literary or 
public life. 
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Sefton’ s Bible Students’ Chart. Designed 4 


E. M. Sefton. 
cloth cover. 
Sefton. $1.) 


(Folded into.a 16mo. Sti 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: E. M. 


Sefton’s Bible Students’ Chart is de- 


them might be objected to on the ground | 
of an unwholesome suggestion, such as 








‘For they always say men never are true, 
And ‘1 am a man,’ says little Boy Blue."’ | 


| The book is well printed, following the 


Advertising Rate 


extreme of the fashion in crowding things | 80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 


| onan advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
| used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


| to the top of the page and leaving abun- 
| dance of blank paper below. 


One turns to The Quarterly | 


of | 


re 


Literary Notes and News 


Reform in English 
spelling has been gen- 
erally regarded as one 
of the impracticable schemes of a few vis- 

ionaries. It received its first impulse from 


It gained 


Improving 
English Spet.ing 


| thinking men and women, who with the 
philologists formed the ‘‘ Spelling Reform 
| Association,’' then from literary and book- 
| ish men of note, who organized an Ortho- 
| graphic Society. The Century Dictionary 
| and, notably, The Standard Dictionary, 
| aided the cause of simplified. spelling. 
| Then the. Funk & Wagnalls Compaiy se- 


| cused pledges from a goodly number of 


| 


terms, 


| ciation has passed without dissent a resolu- 





| conflict with the 
| make-up of the advertising pages. 
| never guaranteed to any advertisement @ 
| than three inches space. 


| 


othew, advertisers, provided such positions do not 
blishers' idea of the general 
Positions are 
less 
An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, 1) be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an rere 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For iuside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, am 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 


| rate will be charged. All advertisements are 


| subscription dist at any time. 


editors and literary persons to use certain | 
simplified spellings. The Chemical Section | 
|of the American Association for the Ad- | 
| vancement of Science carefully revised and | 
systematized the orthography of chemical | 
Now the Department of Superin- | 
tendence of the National Educational Asso- | 


| tion thatin publishing their Proceedings the | 


| Secretary shall use the following simplified 
spellings: Program, tho, altho, thoro, thoro- 


fare, thru, thruout, catalog, prolog, deca- | 


| log, demagog, pedagog. 


In view of this | 


| bit of history covering less than a quarter | 


of a century, the hope of improving Eng: 


| 
| 
| 


| lish spelling can no longer be regarded | 


as visionary or impracticable. 


2. 


Catalog of Reforma- 
tion Literature per 
catalogs is in course of 


publication by the firm of Rosenthal in 
Munich, 
Evangelico - Theologica. 


Reformation of the sixteenth century, in- 


cluding every country of Europe. Ten | 
parts have appeared, embracing the data 


from Aalen to Pfyffer, 


It bears the title Bibliotheca 


| 
| 


It is the inten- | 
tion to cover the entire literature of the 


Three 


One of the most. com- | Testement Greek and educational psycholo 


plete and scholarly of | (Ry 


We have here conclusive | 
proof of the existence of conditions of | 
religious thought in the patriarchal times | 
utterly unlike those which the Wellhausen | 


covering 1,152 


signed to present fo the eye the whole 
Bible in its main divisions and their 
component parts. It takes the general 
form of a library shelf with sixty-six vol- 
umes upon it, grouped in binding of dif. 
erent colors, and with labels above each | 
| group. On the lower half of the chart 
are a number of questions and answers (in 
smaller type) pertaining to Introduction, 
arranged in columns under the book re- | 
| ferzed to. The whole is a mechanical | 
| device, and ys ne be useful for ‘some mus has 510, the French Reformation has | 
| minds. But it is “mechanical,” and |, oso. An interesting list of titles is far. | 
there is a necessary lack of perspective. nished by that part which treats of the 
| Each book is represented by exactly the | books prohibited by the Popes. There is 
same space, whether it be Psalms or Oba- | 
diah, Luke or Philemon. Probably this 
| difficulty could not well be overcome. 


pages, and giving 18,194 numbers. It is | 
hoped to complete the work. in fifteen | 
parts, which will describe at least thirty 

thousand publications.of that eventful era. 

The eleventh part, now in press, is devoted 
exclusively to the Reformation Francaise. 
An idea of the completeness and fulness | 
of this work can be gained from the fact 
that of editions of the Bible of that period 
no fewer than 1,677 numbers are given. 
The Augsburg Confession has 217, Eras-* 


no subject connected with the Reforma: | 


tion the literature of which is not here given | 


_- accordingly warmly welcomed this master- 


Moulton. Pictured by Ethel Reed. 
Yellow Hair Library, I1.] (8vo, pp. 69. 
Boston : Copeland & Day. §2.) 


If the pictures in this book of Louise 
Chandler Moulton are not too ‘‘artistic’’ | 


[The | that the house that issues this catalog has 
in its possession a copy of nearly every 
number mentioned. Subscribers can 
secure this catalog for six marks. 





with the fullest details, and scholars have | 


. ae: . ca 
| 4* Childhood's Country. | By Louise Chandler Piece of the cataloging art We may add | 
| 


subject to = as to character, wording, and 
display. dvertisers are free to examine the 
; Lor Terms of Sub- 
scription, sce fourteenth page. 


dg 
For dyspepsia, take Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
Dr. T. H. Andrews, late of Jefferson. 
Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., says; ‘A 
wonderful remedy which gave me most grati- 
fying results in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 


phate. 











No ambitious girl 
need go abroad for study in music— 
not even ‘‘to be finished.”” The 


PO ee 
OF MUSIC 


offers advantages in the study of mu- 

sic, musical composition, and eloéu- —) 

tion, that are not su in any 

musical center of the old world. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musica’ Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Franx W. Harz, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, Mass. 
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of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 
day is highly essen- 
tial to comfort and 
health. It cools the 
blood, reduces your 
temperature, tones 
the stomacli:- ~~ 


machi. 


Rootbeer 


‘should be in every 
home, in every 
office, in every work- 
shop. A temperance 
drink, more health- 
ful than ice water, 
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ought to be. Those who have a 
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A From The Independent. 
AM These thoughts about prayer were very 
(\\ obviously struck out amid the urgent needs 
ys and experiences of Christian life. In this best 
AN sense the book is a devotional one. The diffi- 
yy culties suggested are practical, not speculative. 
AWN The answers suggested are practical, not 
AN theological. The little book has light, com- 
A fort, and inspiration in it, and encouragement 
AN to pray. 
mm From The Congregationalist. 
PA This is a little book, but it treats a large 
AW subject with real power and suggestive illus- 
ah. tration drawn from a wide experience of 
HAN teaching and of life. . . . There is wise show- 
AM ing up, also, of the mistakes and abuses of 
AN prayer, and the brevity of the chapters, with 
rN the incisive, clear-cut style, make easy and 
AN impressive reading. We commend the book to 
yA all Christians for instruction amd encourage- 
UN _ ment. 
A 5 , 
pA Beautifully bound in dark blue, 
AN Price 
“Ve ’ 
AN 
AN John D. Wattles 
. 
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* Prayer x 


5 § tena thoughts about prayer were for the most part 


brought out in hours of earnest discussion. 


book without gaining a clear conception of what prayer is, what 
it ought to be to every one, and why it is not always what it 


Dr. Trumbull’s helpful explainings and plain definings. 
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Its Nature 
and Scope 


They are 
ing of difficulties which trouble 
o the true basis of prayer, its 
one can intelligently read the 


n interest in prayer will welcome 


From The New York Observer. 


A clear and crisp presentation of a subject 
often surrounded with mystery in Christian 
minds. We commend its perusal to those who 
are honestly seeking to know what prayer is, 
and to learn how to pray. 


From The Golden Rule. 


There are some few books that can betaken 
right into the life and lived. One such is now 
in my hand, “‘ Prayer: Its Nature and Scope,” 
Dr. Trumbull’s masterly discussion of the 
true basis, scope, and limitations of prayer. 
Although the work is not primarily devotional, 
it will put new joy and faith into the closet of 
every reader. e chapter, “‘ Leading Others in 
Prayer,” is particularly to be commended to 
Endeavorers, who are often called upon to 
pray publicly. This delightsome little volume 
is one of the kind that you feel constrained 
straightway to tell your best friend about. I 
bespeak for it a position near your Bible as a 

help to your devotions. 
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the free use of disinfectants. 
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Grasshopper and Cricket 


[By James Henry Leigh Hunt.] 


REEN little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of 
June,— _ 
Sole voice that's heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ! | 
And you, warm little housekeeper ! who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments‘as they pass : 
O sweet and tiny cousins! that belong, 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth : 
Both have your sunshine ; both, though small, 
are strong 
At your clear hearts; and both were sent on 
earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song, 
In doors and out, summer and winter, mirth. 


a> 
Apprenticeship in Courage 


[Kenyon West, in The Atlantic Monthly.] 


R. GEORGE KENNAN’S great 
work in Russian exploration and in 
the investigation of Russian insti- 

tutions has been due to certain qualities 
of, character which impress every one who 
knows him well. Of these qualities, 
bravery and strength of will are not the 
least conspicuous. In his conversations 
with me, he has often spoken of certain 
things in connection with his own de- 
velopment and training, which are of 
much interest. Once when 1 spoke to 
him of his bravery and coolness under 
danger, he said : 

‘* Many things which have been signi- 
ficant and controlling in what I may call 
my psychological life are wholly unknown 
to. my friends, and yet they might be 
made public, if you wish. For instance, 
as I look back to my boyhood, the cause 
of the only unhappinéss that boyhood 
had for me was a secret but deeply rooted 
suspicion that I was physically a cow- 
ard. This gave me intense suffering. 
I do not know precisely at what time I 
first became conscious of it, but when I 








peered, one day, through the window of 
| a Surgeon's Office to see an amputation, I 
| had proof of my fear. One of my play- 
| mates had-caught his hand between two 
| cog-whéels in a mill, and his arm had 
| been badly crushed. When he was taken 
| to the surgeon's office, I followed to see 
| what was going to be done with him. 
While I was watching the amputation, 
with my face pressed to the glass of the 
| window, the surgeon accidentally let slip 
| from his forceps the end of one of the 
| severed arteries, and a jet of blood 
spurted against the inside of the window- 
pane. The result upon me was a sensa- 
tion that I had never had before in all 
my life,—a sensation of nausea, faint- 
|mess, and overwhelming fear. [I was 
twenty-four hours in recovering from the 
shock, and from that time I began to 
think about the nature of my emotions 
and the unsuspected weakness of my 
character. 

‘‘] had a nervous, imaginative tem- 
perament, and not long after this incident 
I began to be tortured by a vague sus- 
picion that I was lacking in what we now 
| call ‘nerve’ that I was afraid of things 
that involved sufiering or peril I 
| brooded over this suggestion of physical 
| cowardice until I became almost con- 
| vinced of its reality, and at last I came to 
| be afraid of things that I had never 
| before ‘thought about In less than a 
| year I had lost much of my self-respect, 
and was as miserable as ayboy could be. 
It all seems,now very absurd and childish, 
but at that time, with my boyish visions 
of travel and exploration, it was a spirit- 
cal tragedy. ‘Of what use is it to think 
of exploration and wild life in wild coun- 
tries,” I used to ask myself, ‘if, the first - 
time my courage or fortitude is put to the 
test, I become faint and sick ?’ 

‘‘Il began at last to experiment upon 
myself, —to do things that were dangerous 

erely to see whether I dared do them ; 
Sut the results were only partially re- 
assuring. I could not get into mutch 
danger in a sleepy little village like Nor- 
walk, Ohio, and although I found that 1 
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This combination produces best Sewing Machize 
on earth—THE SINGER. 


o' clock, Isaw a man’s throat cut, down 
by the river,—and a ghastly sight it was ; 
but although somewhat shaken, | did not 
become faint or sick. Every time | went 
through a street that | believed to be dan- 
gerous, or had any startling experience, | 
felt an accession of self-respect. 

‘*In less than three months | had sat- 
isfied myself that while I did feel fear, I 
was not so much daunted by any under- 
taking but I could do it if I willed to do 
it, and.then I began to feel better. 

‘‘Not long after this I went on my 
first expedition to Siberia, and there, in 
almost daily struggles with difficulties, 
dangers, and sufferings of all sorts, | 
finally lost the fear of being afraid which 
had poisoned the happiness of my boy- 
hood. It has never troubled me, I think, 
since the fall of 1867, when I was blown 
out to sea one cold and pitch-dark night 
in a dismasted and sinking sailboat, in a 
heavy offshore gale, without a swallow of 
water or a mouthful of food. 1 faced then 
for about four hours what seemed to be 
certain death, but I was steady, calm, and 
under perfect self-control.’’ 








SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 








could force myself to walk around the | 
six-inch stone coping of a bell-tower five | 
stories from the ground (a most perilous 

and foolhardy exploit), and go and sit | 
alone in a graveyard in the middle of 

dark, still nights, I failed to recover my | 
own respect. My self-reproach continued | 
for a year or two, during which I was as 

wretched as a boy can be who admires 

courage above all things and has a high 

ideal of intrepid manhood, but who se- 

.cretly fears that he himself is hopelessly 

weak and nerveless. There was hardly a 

day that I did not say to myself, « You'll 

never be able to do the things that you 

dream about ; you haven't any self-reli- 

ance or nerve, Even as a little child you 

were afraid of the dark ; you shrink now 
from fights and rows, and you turn faint 
at the mere sight of blood: You're noth- 

ing but a coward.’ 

‘‘At last, when I was seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, I went to Cincin- 
nati as a telegraph operator. I had be- 
come so morbid and miserable by that 
time that I said one day, ‘I'm going to 
put an end to this state of affairs here 
and now. If I'm afraid of anything, I'll 
conquer my fear of it or die. If I'ma 
coward, I might as well be dead, because 
I can never feel any self-respect or have 
any happiness in life ; and I'd rather get 
killed trying to do something that I'm 
afraid to do than to live in this way.’ |! 
was at that time working at night, and 
had to go home from the office between 
midnight and four o'clock A.M. It was 
during the Civil War, and Cincinnati was 
a more lawless city than it has ever been 
since. Street ies and murders were 
of daily occurrence, and all of the ‘ night 
men’ in our office carried weapons as a 
matter of course. I bought a revolver, 
and commenced a course of experiments 
upon myself When I finished my night 
work at the office, instead of going di- 
rectly home through well-lighted and 
police-patroled streets, I directed my steps 
to the slums, and explored the worst 
haunts of vice and crime inthe city. If 
there was a dark, narrow, cut-throat alley 
down by the river that I felt afraid to go 
through at that hour of the night, I 
clenched my teeth, cocked my revolver, 
and went meg it, —sometimes twice in 
succession. If I read in the morning 
papers that a man had been robbed or 
murdered on a certain street, 1 went to 
tliat street the next night. I explored the 
dark river-banks, hung around low drink- 
ing-dives and the resorts of thieves and 
other criminals, and made it an invariable 
rule to do at all hazards the thing that I 
thought I might be afraid to do. 

«Of course, I had all sorts of experi- 
ences and adventures. One night I saw 
a man attacked by highwaymen and 
knocked down with a slungshot, just 
across the street. I ran to his assistance, 
frightened away the robbers, and picked 
him up from fhe gutter in a state of un- 
consciousness. Another night, after two 


| matter with you. 


Oa 
Take It! 
[The Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., in The Christian 
, Leader. ] 


OU who do know something of re- 
ligion, but haven't yet learned what 

God can be to the soul, my heart goes 

out toward you. I can’t think what is the 
The only solution—the 
only possible solution of your position— | 
at any rate, the kindest and most charita- 
ble explanation of it is this: either you 
think yourself too utterly broken to be 
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who are cripples from their birth, the 


/ 


He likes to look after the queer. people, 
the people who are crooked, the people 


people with some peculiarity in their dis- 
position. 

I went some time ago through one of 
our great hospitals, where there are, | 
suppose, the finest models of diseases in 
wax, that are to be found in the world. | 
réfer to Guy's Hospital. As I went 
through those long corridors filled with 
those marvelous models, | didn’t see one | 
model. of “health ; all those hundreds of | 
models were of disease. And in.all sorts 
of bottles, preserved in spirits of wine, 
there were malformations, etc. These 
are the things that attract doctors. | 

Now, Tam spgaking at this moment to 
queer people, people who have never | Reasat Casearch te ithe Lonési Iu Pramas 
come across a preacher who suited them, | . 


3 |and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
or a book that mettheir case ; and I want) LL.D., Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., Professor Her- 


those people.to understand that they pre- | man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. H. Sayce, 
sent an infinite fascination for God, and |} D.D., LL.D., D.c.L., Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, 
Tye ; | William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., Professor J. P. 
that he is just as close to them as the | Mahaffy,D.D., D:C.L., and Professor W. M. Ramsay, 
mother to the cripple. O brothers and | LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. 
sisters, do you understand that? It isn't Hilprecht. With maps aad profuse illustrations. 12mo, 
my surmising. I will show you presently | pp. 275. Price, $1.50. 
from the Bibte that it is as I say. Friendship the Master-Passion. By H. Clay 
I was once ina farmhouse when a great | Trumbull. 413 pages. (9%Xz7 inches.) In box. Price, 
hamper of apples arrived. In that house | $3.00. 
there were a great number of boys and | s¢udies in Oriental Social Life. By H. Clay 
girls, lusty and healthy; but there was | Trumbull. 450 pages. (648% inches.) Hitustrated, 
also one who was a cripple. And as the | Price, $2.50. 
hamper was set down and opened, all! Kadesh-Barnea. By H.Clay Trumbull. 478 pages. 
these healthy boys and girls made a dive | (7X9% inches.) ‘Two maps and four full-page iustra- 
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into it, and carried off some apples. But | toms Price, $3.00. 
the father saw them, and hesaid: ‘‘ Now, The Blood Covenant. By H. Clay Trumbull. 350 
just put all those apples back.'’' Then | pages. (648% imches.) Price, $2.00. 


he brought forward little Jimmie, and let 
him ‘take his pick.. And Jimmie showed | the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. 390 pages. 
uncommon good perception, choosing the | (74s inches.) With portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 
juiciest and nicest there was. | Tana 

That is just what God does. If there: - Teaching and Teachers. By H. Clay Trumbull, 


The impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By 








able to receive anything, or you have not 
learned how to receive. The solution 
must lie in either of those two directions. 

Well, I come to you and tell you that 
God*our-Father comes nearest those who 
are most broken. In the Bible it is not | 
the strong, and the athletic, and the clever 
who get on best with God ; but those who 
are most broken and beaten, ,and-at the 
end of themselves: Have you ever 
thought of that? Have you ever thought 
about the lame people in the Bible, and 
how they always came off best? There 
was Jacob,—when he was lame, he be- 
cathe Israel the Prince; there was Me- 
phibosheth, lame on both his feet, who sat 
at David's table ; there was the lame man 
at the pool of Bethesda, who after he had 
been there thirty-eight years was taken up 
by Christ and restored to health ; there 
was the lame man at the Beautiful Gate 
whom Peter healed ; and there was Paul, 
who was ‘‘lame’’ in his eyes, and yet 
had the vision 6f God. And if I am ad- 
dressing, as I expect 1 am, men and 
women who are lame—broken and beaten 


are nearest God ; these are they to whom 
God is nearest. Is that not so in home 
life? . To wHom do the father and mother 
show their best strength and sweetness ? 
Is it to that big boy who is now earning 
his.own living? Is it to that girl who has 
fallen in love, and who dreams of a home 
of her own? The mother or father may 
be the companion ®f either of these ; but 
you don’t see them at their best with 
either. But go into the home and see 
where a little crippled child lies, who 
during the ten or a dozen years of its life 
has never walked, or spoken articulately, 
or been able to help itself to a meal, but 
lies always. in. that cot by the fireside, 
You will find that when the father comes 
back from his work he will make for that 
child's cot, and bend over it, and tell the 
little one all the little bits in the day that 
may interest it. And the mother hardly 
sleeps at night for fear she will miss its 
whisper or its call; and all day she is 
ever at hand to help it. That little child 
draws out all the strength of the father’s 
manhood, and all the sweetness of the 
mother’s womanhood. So, if you are just 
a cripple ; if you have never been able to 
understand how to pray ; if you have never 
been religious as some people are ; if you 
seem to be. out of the whole matter ; if 
this is, as it were, a foreign country to 


the very person whom God is most in- 
terested in. 





| the fullest life that can be lived. 


and lame—these arc the very ones who | 


is a man or a woman that is a cripple, | 3% Pages. (74%s% inches.) Price, $1.00. 
that is out of it, that is the person that| A Model Superintendent. 
God takes up, and saying, ‘‘Stand aside'’ | 188 pages. (s%X7% inches.) 
to the others, lets him or her come in and | "ery P- Haven. Peles, §z.20. 
take all they want. I can’t make it more 
clear; I really can't. 1 know that God is 
waiting now, with his great heart bending 
over us all; and | know his hands are just | lers’« 
wanting to drop down to us all the life, By H. Clay Trumbull. x2mo, pp. 60. . Price, 30 cents, 
If you | Sunday-Schoot Ways of Working. Paper, large 
are fool enough to shut yourself against | *v% Pp. %. Price, 20 cents. 
him, you will miss it But if you will| tints on Child-Traiming. By H. Clay Trumbull, 
open your being to him, | tell you from | 9 pages. (7Xs% inches.) Price, $1.00. 
this minute you will have a life so blessed | geckenings from Little Hands. 
| that there won't be much to gain when | Du Bois. 16mo, pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 
| you come to die. ... God is in Jesus, | The point of Contact in Teaching. By Patter 
| and Jesus is near—with forgiveness ; with | son Du Bois. 12nio, pp. 88. Price, 60 cents. 
| his infinite peace for troubled mothers, | +. Knightly Soldier. By H. Clay Trumball. 
anxious fathers, and business men ; with | ,5; pages. (5%X8 inches.) Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


his strength for you young men to help A Lie'Never justifiable. By H. Clay Trumbull, 
you to overcome impurity and passion ; esp gagte. (4X tuches.) Pelion, Oc.00. 


with sweetness for you women. Every- . mee 
| thing every man and woman wants is in | _ Principles and Practice. By H. Clay Trumbull, 
| Six volumes, each complete in itself. Average two 


| e . 
| Christ Jesus. And the more miserable | humdred pages per book. (6%X4% inches.) Price, 
| $2.50 @ set, or fifty cents per volume for less than a set, 


By H. Clay Trumbull, 
Fine steel portrait of 


- 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday~-School. By H, 
Clay Trumbull. 415 pages. (8% Xs5% inches.) Price, 
$1.50. 


Teachers'-Meetings : Their Necessity and Methods, 





By Patterson 





| and-wretched you are, the nearer you are 


: og ston te 3 ‘ 

| to get it. Will you take it? Will you | Prayer: its Nature and Scope. By H. Clay eau 
take it now? Take eterna! life. Take | pun. samo, pp. x60. Price, 75 cents. 

| forgiveness, Take the Holy Spirit. Take | ln Tributation: Or, The Blessing of Trial. By 


whatever you want. Take God to be your 
river» Hewilltbe to you a place of broad 
rivers and streams. Don't pray any more 


about it. You have prayed long enough."| Tike Divine Order of Numan Society. Sy Rete 
| vine . y 


Take / 
Here is a little incident that may help | Pics pean “74 MES GSAT Inchon) 
’ e 


you. A friend of mine went to tea with | 


H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 190. Price, 75 cents. 


Pishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slossom, 
12mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. Price, 30 cents. 











































































a lady who couldn't understand the differ- 
ence between praying for a thing and 
taking it. As they sat at table she asked | 
him if he would take another cup of tea. | 
** Thank you,’’ hessaid, and passed over | 
his cup. She filled it, and passed it back. 
He didn’t appear to notice it; but said, | 
‘Thank you ; | will take a cup of tea!"’ 
‘Excuse me,”’ the lady said; “here it | 
is." In a most plaintive way he asked 
again, ‘‘Would you kindly give me a cup 
oftea?’’ “Mr. »”” she said, «what 
can you mean? Here | am holding out | 
the cup for you to take, and you keep 
asking ''— There she stopped, as he} 
put out his hand, and accepted the cup | 
with a smile ! 
Take it! Take it now. And reckon | 
you have got it’ Believe you have it, | 
whether you feel it or not. 


| 
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you, I want to explain to you that you are | 


He will leave the ninety and | and, 
| nine in the fold and follow after you. ' grpme CSE Be 
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The National Hyan-Book of the American 
Churches. Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, §.T.D. 
988 pages. (5544X7%4 inches.) Price, $90 per hundred; 
$6.50 per dozen ; single copies, 60 cents, 


Byington’s Chart of Jewish National Histery, 
By the - Rev. E. H_and Sophia J. Byington. Wall chart, 
price, $1.00; pocket chart, price, 30 cents. 


Arnotd’s Chart of Paul's Journeying®. _ By C. E. 
Arnold, A.M. A pocket chart. Price, 20 cénts. 


The Ten Comman4ments. By H. Clay Trumbull, 
g pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, 25 cents. 


Two Northfield Sermons. By H. Clay Trumbull, 
53 pages. (534X7% inches.) Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. By H. Clay Trum 
bull. sg pages. (s%4X7% inches.) Price, 20 cents, 


22% 


The above Wooks are for sale 
by booksellers,or may be ordered 
direct from the Publishers. The 
prices include postage. 


<i 


John D. Wattles & Co, 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadciphia, Pa. 





























































You'll “ wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 
The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
siving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
GAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No, at 





The brain 

is the seat 

of man’s 
intelligence, 
the '97 Mes- _ \ 
inger Saddle 
is the seat 


of intelligent man... 


odo people are now | 


Fw 
riding our style of saddle. 


It is more widely imitated | 
than any seat that was ever | 


made. Doesn't this mean 
that it must be the ideal 
seat for health and comfort? 
The imitations all lack the 
essential feature,— rattan. 
That's the secret of our 
saddile’s success. Wood 
fiber cannet stretch. Our 
‘97 model, with spiral 
springs, is superior even to 
our '96. For sale every- 
where, at $3.50 for the 8, 9, 
or 10 inch widths, with or 
without spiral springs. 


MESINGER 
Rattan Saddle 


_- 1897 - Model 
Mesinger Bicycle 
Saddle Company 


33 West 23d Street 
New York _ 





guaranteed, 611 ty #88: 
Epenal © learing Sale. 
AB Ship anywhere on approval, 


~ Folding Chairs. 
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THE SUNDAY ‘SCHOOL vies 


J. R. MILLER, D.D., Editor 


Beginning with July, 1897, Forward will be 


Twice as Large - 


Improved Throughout 


No Increase in Price 


The Illustrations will be an Important Feature 


Our aim is to make it the best Christian weekly paper for 


young people ever published. 


It will be a home paper as well 


as a Sunday-school paper, having special departments, particularly for 
Christian workers and young people’s societies, with bright, enter- - 
taining, wholesome reading, original and selected. 


The price will be the same: 


75 cts. a year for a single sub- 


scription ; in quantities, §0 cts., or, less than one cent a copy. 
Sample copies will be sent on application to 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board of Publication 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Frnold’s Chart of 
Paul’s FJourneyings 


Prepared by C. EB. Arnold, A.M. 


T" 


E routes followed and places’visited by Paul in his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear 


outline maps. Each map represents a distinct period in Paul’s 
work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 


The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. 


It is 


printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth 


covers, stamped in gold. 


When folded within its covers, it 


measures 64% by 3% inches—a convenient pocket size, giv- 


ing in compact form the very informa- 


tion which every student and 


of the Bible needs to have right at 


hand in the study of Paul’s 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


Price, 20 cents 
For sale by booksellers, 
or matled, postpaid, by 
the publishers. 


teacher 


life. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


s she who comfortably, healthfull 
sigiishiy” clothes ber children an 


FERRIS’, 224, 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 

It closely follows nature in its curvés, 
mparting grace to the form, health to 
the wearer. -Sold by all retailers. 
Made high or low bust; short 
w Ch dro, io. to We | Minses', 


and 
her- 


ee ee te ee ones gh ake paren 


J 
J 
pi 
> 
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> 
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’, $1.W to $2. 








ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
ne gpd of fine a: aa all st — 


When soiled 

peak cee eee opi 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 

ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
sample collar and cus, naming st le and size 
nai s 
A ‘A tral invariably resu - tin 
Reversible Collar Oo., $1 Praoklis Bt : NewYork 











"NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2 
Largest importers, and to Zhe in et Trott Conder iiney, 


etc., in the United States. Send for samples ¢ and | 


A Solid 8% 


Can be assured | your surplus funds if properly ins 


vested in musician! warrants. A trial of our ex 

facilities for handling them will pm you that war- 

rants are the cream of short-time Choice state, 

county, city issues (having same security as muni- 

Spel Sy s), always on ‘obt. E. orn & 
1 Equitable Building, 5 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Com 
. 308 and 310 Walnut Street; | 


if your dealer does not 
; our celebrated papers and 














‘ Boston Linen = 
Boston Bo opes we will send for 





08 WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED | 


j 


Bernard, Wildman, & Co. | ¢ 


Knightstown, Inciana 


Largest manufacturers of fold- 
ing chairs in the country. Not 
a Sunday-school or church 
but needs a number of our 
chairs for regular use or special 
occasions. We ship chairs to 
all parts of the United States, 
and pay the freight. In cor- 
respoadenct, mention this 
paper and number of chairs 
needed. 





A ten-cent lamp with the 
tight chimney gives more light 
and less smell than a $100 
lamp with a wrong chimney. 

What is the right chimney ? 

What lamp have you got? 


We'll send you an Index; 
free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 








highe< 
highec grade a 

| Sa mailed for 6 ts 
be 7G WoaLom Bani 


| ten by leading scholars in America and Great 


ye More. than 350 Saaneratieiik| 


Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 





These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Ly writ- 
ritain. 


| accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 


| students of 





LIST of ved Sunday-school 
library books just ready. = 


sortment. lew prices. Mai 


| Sree issued to 
use of music of a 








Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly 


WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City 


the Bible. They are ae 
as guides and expositors in the Ho’ 
Yerk server. 


ctures so much 
Word.” —New 


; 


“* Of all the aids for the papular study of the Bible, which | 


belong in the general class of Teachers’ 
EASILY POREMOST AND BEst.’’-—~ The /ndependent. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive lst. 
‘Mustrared | Sun ay-School o1 Banner Price 
FREE [ on Saw 
Ste 
and CHEAPEST 
of rFactor write the EST large M A PS 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 EB. 17th St., N.Y. 
is fe 23 N 
omine, 78 unti 
A. Starkweather, East Orange 





a Songs ¢ of Sovereign Grace 


Socie- 
 Pepela’s acta 





ols, etc. 
and w. Ss. W 
. Howard Entwisle, Frank 


ibles, THIS Ts | 





Davis, and others. This book contains the brightest / 
and best writings of these authors, aed otis wy Seas | 
t moe, pepe by how! et. Specimen pages | 
free at all dealers. ple cop’ of book, 30 cents. 
HALL-MACK CO” 416 Arch St., Phila., Pa 





the advertisement in The Su 





nd 4 
+ . 50 cents 
B Hitt our Assorted Styles x, contain- 
, . in sq (no oo, and 
envelo to match —every st in use societ 
pf velop so ax we still centinds to ne 4 4 cents (ee 
postage), but aoe ing box in hand it is easier to 
pa one’s favorite Specimens of Monograms, 
Street , etc., are Included. 


SAMUEL WARD co., 49 Pranklin St., » Boston 


eS aciein Sanen No. i 


Over 160,000 copies sold. 

236 pieces. 100 are new, and over 
too are PF chtlce selections from Gos ~ 
| he wd = 3 excellent Gn - ged 

unday-schools, you e's s0- 
cieties, etc i eiod ts oe and 


“a ee “0 by sch Sen br 
eee eas Ne Nin St. om 


Lak Building, Chi 








~ No. = eae a Seale Pei is 
ready, “tis our annual book of new pieces 
and old favorites. Sample copy mailed on 
receipt of 35 cents. 
Pur Px., Cc , 
roag Arch St. J. Je HOOD o40-W. Madison St. 
UPLIFTING SONGS J eset ~~ i: 
vivals, and Sabbath-sctools. 


m a JouN & tad POliPaNy, 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern 
anything cted in this paper, you will blige t 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 

School Times. 














‘The Sanday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Shonld, however, an odivqstlonstatin of a not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
¥ the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose = 





